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THEATRE ARTS CALENDAR 


Effective with the June issue, this department 
becomes world-wide in sco Readers will find 
a comprehensive listing foreign productions 
along with coverage of American ones.—Ed. 


FOREIGN PRODUCTIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


ADELAIDE—Theatre Royal. Pleasures of Paris, 
through June. 

MELBOURNE—Her Maijesty’s: My Fair Lady, 
through June. Princess Theatre: Shirl Conway 
in Auntie Mame, through June. Comedy 
Theatre: Cilli Wang, through June 5. 

SYDNEY—Theatre Royal: Googie Withers in 
Roar like a Dove, through June. Empire 
Theatre: Grab Me a Gondola, through June 
17; Danny Kaye, beginning June 18. Phillip 
St. Theatre: Bats, through June. 


AUSTRIA 
SALZBURG—Salzburg Palace Concerts, through 


June. 

VIENNA—Vienna State Opera: The Dialogues 
of the Carmelites, June 1; Manon Lescaut 
une 2; Wozzeck, June 3; The Marri of 
igaro, June 4, 13,; Un Ballo in Maschera, 
une 5, 20; The Woman Without a Shadow; 
une 6, Der Rosenkavalier, June 7; Carmen, 
June 8; The Flying Du , June 9; Julius 
Caesar June 10; Elektra, June 11; Tosca, June 
12; Tristan and Isolde, June 14, 18; Othello, 
June 15, 19; Don Carlos, June 16; Arabella, 
June 17; Redoubtensaal ; The Abduction from 
the Seraglio, June 2, 5, 12; Cosi fan tutte, 
June 15, 17, 20-21. 


BERMUDA 
PROSPECT PARK—This Island Mine (outdoor 


drama), beginning June 29. 


CANADA 


PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO—Straw Hat 
Players. The Reluctant Debutante, beginning 
June 29 

STRATFORD, ONTARIO—Stratford Festival. 
Irene Worth, Douglas Campbell and Frances 
Hyland in As You Like it, beginning June 29; 
Othello, beginning June 30. Thereafter in 
repertory. 

TORONTO, ONTARIO—Toronto Music Fair. 
The Most Happy Fella, June 7-20; The King 


and I, beginning June 22. 


ENGLAND 


BATH—Bath Festival: Yehudi Menuhin and the 
Festival Chamber Orchestra, June 3, 5, 6, 11, 
13; Dr. Miracle and Dido and Aeneas (opera), 
rm 4, 6, 9, 13; Royal Swedish Ballet, June 
5. 6, 8, 10-13; recital by Benjamin Britten 
and Peter Pears, June 7; Michael Redgrave in 
New Bath Guide, June 7. Bath Drama Club, 
Courtyard of St. John’s Hospital; Welcome to 
Bath; June 3-6. Octagon Theatre Club, Pump 
Room: The Way They Behave and The Bells, 
June 9-13. 

BURY ST. EDMUNDS, SUFFOLK—Bury St. 
Edmunds Pageant of Magna Carta 1959. Out- 
door spectacle portraying eleven hundred years 
of history, with a thousand performers, June 
10-20 

STRATFORD - ON - AVON — Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theatre. Paul Robeson and Sam Wana- 
maker in Othello, June 16, 19, 22, 26, 29; 
Charles Laughton and Mary Ure in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, June 15, 18, 23, 24, 
27; Edith Evans in All’s Well That Ends Well, 


June 17, 20, 25, 30. 


FINLAND 
HELSINKI—Ninth Sibelius Festival, June 7-17. 


FRANCE 
BORDEAUX—Tenth Festival of Music, through 


June 3. 
STRASBOURG—International Music Festival, 
June 5-20. 


GERMANY 


ge ag Music Festival, be- 

ginning June 28. 

CONSTANCE—Tenth International Music Fes- 
tival, beginning June 19 

GOTTINGEN—Handel Festival, beginning June 
27. 


HERSFELD—1959 Hersfeld Festival Plays. The 
Robbers, Persians, Julius Caesar, Faust I 
and Great World Theatre, beginning June 27. 
These plays are presented in an open-air set- 
ting in the monastery ruins at Hersfeld. 

LUDWIGSBURG—Eighth German Mozart Fes- 
tival, beginning June 26. Symphonies, Cham- 
ber and church music will be performed. 

NUREMBERG—lInternational Organ Festival, 


June 20-28. 

SCHWETZINGEN—Schwetzingen Music Festi- 
val. Opera, ballet and chamber music pre- 
sented in the Rococo Theatre of Schwetzingen 
Castle, through June 21. 

TUBINGEN—Summer Music Festival, June 10- 
21. Ony works by contemporary composers 
will be performed. 

WIESBADEN—International May Festival. Aida, 
Un Ballo in Maschera and Rigoletto per- 
formed by the Rome Opera, through June 9. 

WURZBURG—Thirtieth Mozart Festival, June 


13-27. 


IRELAND 


DUBLIN—International Festival of Music and 
the Arts. Theatre Royal: Sistine Choir, June 
14; Antonio and his Spanish Ballet, June 15- 
20; first performance in Ireland of ahler’s 
Second Symphony by the Hallé Orchestra and 
Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra with Our 
Lady’s Choral Society, conducted by John 
Barbirolli, June 21. Gaiety Theatre; I Vir- 
tuosi di Roma, June 15, 18; Opera of the 
Court of Venice, June 16, 19; Opera of the 
Court of Naples, June 17, 20; Radio Eireann 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by John Bar- 
birolli, Gina Bachauer, soloist, June 17; Con- 
cert of Irish Artists, June 21. 


ITALY 


FLORENCE—Maggio Musicale, Teatro Comu- 
nale. Orlando, June 4, 6; Modern Jazz Quar- 
tet, June 9-10; Eileen Farrell, June 15. 

NAPLES—San Carlo Theatre. Spring concerts, 
through June. - 

SALERNO—Villa Rufolo. Wagnerian concerts, 
through June. 

SPOLETO—Fesival of Two Worlds. Opera 
House: The Duke of Alba, June 11, 14, 19, 21, 
25; American Ballet with Nora Kaye, June 
13-14, 18, 20-21, 27-28; Eileen Farrell, June 
20; The Angel of Fire, June 26; Verdi's 
Requiem, June 28. Chamber Theatre: Album 
Leaves: Europe, June 12-14, 20-21, 25, 27-28; 
Album Leaves: U.S.A., June 17, 19-21, 26 
28; John Gielgud in Shakespeare’s ‘Ages of 
Man,’ June 27. 

VENICE—Eighteenth International Theatre Fes- 
tival, beginning June 6. 


NORWAY 


BERGEN—International Festival of Music, 
Drama and Folklore. Bergen Symphony Or- 
chestra, June 4 (Gina Bachauer, soloist), 12, 
14; Hague Philharmonic Orchestra, June 
8-9; Die Drei henoper, June 7-9; Strind- 
berg’s Dance at Death, June 3-6; Ghosts, June 
10-14; program of songs, dances and music 
from Norwegian folklore, June 5, 8, 13; Fes- 
tival Ballet, June 1-2; Bergen String Quartet, 
June 3; Berlin Philharmonic Octet, June 2 


SCOTLAND 


PITLOCHRY—Festival Theatre. Madeleine 
Smith, June 1, 12, 18, 24; 30; The Switch- 
back, June 2-3, 12, 19, 25; The Wonder! A 
Woman Keeps a Secret, June 3, 8, 13, 20, 26; 
The Splendid Outcasts (premiere), June 6, 
9-10, 15, 20, 27; An Ideal Husband, June 10, 
16-17, 22, 27; Eskdale Singers and Cygnet 
Ballet in The White Moth, June 11; The 
Constant Wife, June 11, 17, 23-24, 29. 


SPAIN 


GRANADA-—International Music and Dance 
Festival, beginning June 20 


SWEDEN 


STOCKHOLM—Seventh Stockholm Festival of 
Music, Ballet and Drama, through June 14. 


SWITZERLAND 
ZURICH—June Music Festival, through June. 
BROADWAY 
The ending of the current season—which oc- 


curs officially the last week in June—still finds 
a right smart number of productions on the 
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boards. Two new musicals that openea recentiy 
add to the list. Scheduled to continue among 
1958-59 offerings, are: 

Destry Rides Again, a musical adaptation of 
the Western novel by Max Brand that has had 
four movie versions. Music by Harold Rome, 
book by Leonard Gershe, and direction and 
choreography by Michael Kidd. With Andy 
Griffith as the shy but efficient deputy sheriff, 
Dolores Gray as a dance-hall hostess, and Scott 
Brady as the villian (Imperial, 249 W. 45th St.). 

The Disenchanted, a play by Budd Schulberg 
and Harvey Breit, dramatized from Schulberg’s 
novel of the same title, about a noted writer 
reminiscent of F. Scott Fitzgerald in his declin- 
ing years. The cast includes Jason Robards, Jr., 
Joan Chandler, George Grizzard and Jason Rob- 
ards, Sr. (Coronet, 230 W. 49th St.). 

First Impressions, a musical version of Jane 
Austen’s Pride and Prejudice with book and di- 
rection by Abe Burrows, and songs and lyrics 
by Robert Goldman, Glenn Paxton and George 
Weiss. Hermione Gingold, Polly Bergen and 
Farley Granger have the leading roles. (Alvin, 
250 W. 52nd St.). 

Flower Drum Song, a Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical based on C. Y. Lee’s novel about 
the conflict between the old ways and the new 
in San Francisco's Chinatown. Music by Richard 
Rodgers, book by Oscar Hammerstein II and 
Joseph Fields, and lyrics by Mr. Hammerstein. 
The cast includes Miyoshi Umeki, Juanita Hall 
and Pat Suzuki (St. James, 246 W. 44th St.). 

The Gazebo, a comedy mystery by Alec Cop- 
vel about a mystery writer who tries to put 
Eis crime theories into practice in seams # with 
a blackmailer. Walter Slezak and Jayne Mead- 
ows head the cast (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St.). 

J.B., Archibald MacLeish’s verse paraphrase 
of the Book of Job, which places the action in 
the present time. Elia Kazan directed a cast 
that includes James Daly, Raymond Massey, 
Christopher Plummer and Nan Martin (ANTA, 
245 W. 52nd St.). 

A Majority of One, a comedy by Leonard 
Spigelgass about a Jewish widow from Brook- 
lyn who dabbles in romance and international 
relations during a visit to Japan. The cast, di- 
rected by Dore Schary, includes Gertrude Berg 
and Cedric Hardwicke (Shubert, 225 W. 44th 
St.) 

Make a Million, a farce comedy by Nerman 
Barasch and Carroll Moore about the trials af- 
fecting a television producer and his quiz show. 
Sam Levene is starred (Morosco, 217 W. 45th 


St.). 

The Marriage-Go-Round, a comedy by Leslie 
Stevens about an uninhibited girl’s involvement 
in the lives of a college professor and his wife. 
Leading roles are played by Charles Boyer, 
Claudette Colbert and Julie Newmar. Through 
June 16, when it will lay off for the summer 
Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.). 

Once More, with Feeling, a comedy by Harry 
Kurnitz about a temperamental symphony con- 
ductor and his long-suffering paramour. With 
Joseph Cotton, Arlene Francis and David Opa- 
toshu (National, 208 W. 41st St.). 

The Pleasure of His Company, a comedy by 
Samuel Taylor and Cornelia Otis Skinner about 
an international playboy who returns home to 
attend his daughter’s wedding, but instead 
spirits her away. Miss Skinner and Cyril Ritch- 
ard (who directed) head the cast (Longacre, 220 
W. 48th St.). 


La Plume, de Ma Tante, a French revue (in 
English) that abounds in pantomime and sight 
gags. With Robert Dhéry and other members of 
the original comedy of the Paris and London 
runs (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.). 


A Raisin in the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry’s 
play dealing with a Negro family in Chicago 
and its aspirations. With Sidney Poitier and 
Claudia McNeil (Barrymore, 243 W. 47th St.). 


Rashomon, a dramatization by Fay and Mi- 
chael Kanin of some Ryunosuke Akutagawa 
short stories concerned with the elusive nature 
of truth. The setting is medieval Japan. Claire 
Bloom, Rod Steiger, Akim Tamiroff and Oscar 
Homolka head the cast (Music Box, 239 W. 45th 
St.). 


Redhead, a musical, starring Gwen Verdon, 
with book by Dorothy and the late Herbert 
Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David Shaw, music 
by Albert Hague, and lyrics by Miss Fields. The 
action is set in a London waxworks at the turn 
of the century, and presents Miss Verdon as 
an apprentice pursued by a mysterious strangler. 
Bob Fosse directed and handled the choreogra- 
phy, and Richard Kiley has the male lead (46th 
St. Theatre, 226 W. 46th St.). 

Sweet Bird of Youth, Tennessee Williams’ 
latest work, which has a Deep South setting 
and a plot about a faded movie queen and her 
young gigolo. The cast, directed by Elia Kazan, 
includes Paul Newman, Geraldine Page and 
Sidney Blackmer (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th 
St.). 

A Touch of the Poet, Eugene O’Neill’s late 
drama about a New England innkeeper who 
lives amid grandiose memories of his past, and 
who is finally given a rude awakening. Eric 
Portman plays the protagonist, and other prin- 
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cipals are Helen Hayes, Betty Field and Cloris 
Leachman (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th St.). 

The World of Suzie Wong, a drama by Paul 
Osborn based on Richard Mason’s novel about 
a Hong Kong prostitute who captivates a young 
Canadian artist. With France Nuyen and Wil- 
liam Shatner in the leading roles (Broadhurst, 
235 W. 44th St.). 


Holdovers from previous seasons include: 


The Music Man, a nostalgic musical about 
a con man who reforms under the influence of 
a right-minded librarian, with Robert Preston, 
David Burns and Barbara Cook. Meredith Will- 
son is responsible for the music and lyrics, and, 
with Franklin Lacey, is coauthor of the book 
(Majestic, 245 W. 44th St.). 

My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on 
Broadway. Lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw’s 
Pygmalion) by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Fred- 
erick Loewe, and a cast headed by Edward 
Mulhare and Pamela Charles (Mark Hellinger, 
237 W. 5ist St.). 

Two for the Seesaw, a two character domestic 
play by William Gibson, with Dana Andrews as 
a lawyer from Nebraska and Anne Bancroft as 
a dancer from the Bronx (Booth, 222 W. 45th 
St.). 

West Side Story, the musical about teen-age 
gangs in New York; book by Arthur Laurents, 
music by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. 
Laurents and Stephen Sondheim, and direction 
and choreography by Jerome Robbins. Carol 
Lawrence and Larry Kert head the ca *. Sched- 
uled to close June 27 and tour (Winter Garden, 
1634 Broadway). 


Recent scheduled openings included: 


Gypsy, a musical based on Gypsy Rose Lee’s 
autobiography. Book by Arthur Laurents, music 
by Jule Styne, lyrics by Stephen Sondheim, and 
choreography and direction by Jerome Robbins. 
With Ethel Merman, Sandra Church and Jack 
Klugman (Broadway, 1681 Broadway). 

The Nervous Set, a musical, based on the 
novel of the same title by Jay Landesman, that 
had its premiére in St. Louis in March. Book 
by Mr. Landesman and Theodore J. Flicker, 
music by Tommy Wolf, lyrics by Fran Landes- 
man. With Richard Hayes, Larry Hagman, Tani 
rw og Gerald Hiken (Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 
43rc Ba) 


OFF BROADWAY 


Several of the productions scheduled to con- 
tinue have had impressive runs. They include 
The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adapta- 
tion of the musical play by Kurt Weill and 
Bertolt Brecht, now in its fourth year (Theatre 
de Lys, 121 Christopher St.); The Boy Friend, 
revived by the New Princess Company, now in 
its second year (Cherry Lane, Commerce 
St.); and Arthur Miller’s The Crucible, in an 
arena staging, in its second year (Martinique, 
32nd St. at Broadway). 

Offerings of this season slated to continue 
include: a revival of Thornton Wilder’s Our 
Town, directed by José Quintero (Circle in the 
Square, 5 Sheridan Sq.) ; Arthur Miller’s adapta- 
tion of Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People (Ac- 
tors Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. S.); Mark 
Twain Tonight!, a solo reading of Twain’s 
works by Hal Holbrook (4ist St. Theatre, 125 
W. 4st St.); Royal Gambit by Hermann Gres- 
sieker, adapted by George White (Sullivan St. 
Playhouse, 181 Sullivan St.); Many Loves by 
William Carlos Williams, alternating with Father 
by Paul Goodman (Living Theatre, 530 Sixth 
Ave.); a revival of Wilham Archibald’s The 
Innocents, the dramatization of Henry James’s 
The Turn of the Screw (Gramercy Arts The- 
atre, 138 E. 27th St.) ; and Come Play With Me, 
a musical adapted by Haila Stoddard and Tam- 
ara Geva from Marcel Achard’s Voulez Vous 
Jouer avec Moa? (York, 64th St. and First 
Ave.) 

Recent scheduled openings include: Once 
Upon a Mattress, a musical, directed by George 
Abbott, that lampoons the fairy tale about the 
princess who could not sleep because a pea was 
hidden in her bed, with book by Dean Fuller, 
Marshall Barer and Jay Thompson, lyrics by 
Mr. Barer and music by Mary Rodgers, and 
with a cast including Carol Burnett and Matt 
Mattox (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.); The Re- 
demptor by James Paul Dey (Cricket, 162 Sec- 
ond Ave.) ; a revival of the musical Leave It to 
Jane, with book by Guy Bolton, lyrics by P. G. 
Wodehouse and music by Jerome Kern (Sheri- 
dan Sq. Playhouse, Seventh Ave. and W. 4th 
St.); and Shaw’s Buoyant Billions, alternating 
with his Getting Married, which is opening this 
month (Provincetown, 133 MacDougal St.) 


TOURING SHOWS 


CHICAGO—The Music Man (Shubert). 

LOS ANGELES—Li’! Abner, through June 13 
(Biltmore); My Fair Lady (Philharmonic Au- 
ditorium). 

SAN FRANCISCO—Bells Are Ringing with 
Judy Holliday (Curran); Two for the See- 
saw (Geary). 
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of ONE” 


by 
LEONARD SPIGELGASS 
Directed by 


DORE SCHARY 


“DAZZLING DELIGHT!" 


—WALTER WINCHELL 
| The New Musical 


“BY FAR THE 
FUNNIEST 
OF THE 
NEW 
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—Watts, N.Y. Post 


SAM LEVENE 


"IS A GENIUS!""—Coleman, Mirror 
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OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 


Cdstow for the August calendar must be 
received by June 12.) 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE—Mobile Theatre Guild. The Little 
House in Stangate, June 17-18, 19-20. 


CALIFORNIA 


HOLLYWOOD—Omnibus Center Theatre: Com- 
, through June. Horseshoe Stage: The 
Fridays and Saturdays through June. 
Circle Theatre: The Silver le, through 
une 
NG BEACH—Long Beach Cogmaniey Play- 
house. —_ Yours, June 4-6; Three Men 
on a Horse, June 12-13, 18-20, 25-27. 

MANHATTAN? BEACH—Chapel Theatre. Suds 
in Your Eyes, through June 6; Rope 
Dancers, ning June 11. 

PALO ALTO—Palo Alto Community Theatre: 
The Devil’s Disciple, June 11-13; 17-20. 
Comedia: Men Without Shadows, June 4-5, 
11-12, 18-19, 25-26; The Boy Friend, June 6-7, 
13-14. 20-21, 27-28. 

PASADENA—Pasadena Playhouse. Plain and 

ancy, through June. 

DIEGO—San Diego Community Theatre: 
The Man Who Came to Dinner, through June 
13. Little Theatre League, Roosevelt Junior 
High School: fourteenth annual one-act play 


tournament, June 25-27. 
TUSTIN—Tustin Playbox. The Matchmaker, 
= 16-27; Holiday for Lovers, beginning 


une 30. 


COLORADO 


CENTRAL CITY—Central City Opera House. 
Die Fledermaus, beginning June 27. 


CONNECTICUT 


FARMINGTON—Oval in the Grove. Carousel, 
June 10-27; Visit to a Small Planet, begin- 
ning June 30. 

SHARON—Sharon Playhouse. The Fourposter 
beginning June 29. 

STRATFORD—American Shakespeare Festival. 
Romeo and Juliet, beginning June 5; A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, beginning June 6; 
thereafter in repertory. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON — Arena areas, Epitaph for 
George Dillon, through June 2 


FLORIDA 


HOLLYWOOD —Little Theatre of Hollywood. 
| For Love or Money, June 23-28. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO— Theatre Guild: Guys and 
Dolls, June 5-6, 12-13, 19-20, 26-27. = 
and Jill Players: I Remember Mama, June 
6-7, 13-14, 20-21, 27-28. Soave on the Lake: 
George ashington Slept H i. ai 
Present Laughter, June 16-20; “The Sol 
Cadillac, June 23.37; The Number, ees 
une 30. Theatre First, Inc., The Athenaeum : 
lacobowsky and the Colonel, June 12-14. 

DECATUR—Alhambra Theatre. Bells Are Ring- 
ing, June 

EVERGREEN PARK— Drury Lane Theatre. 
The Rainmaker, June 4-14. 

HIGHLAND PARK—Music Theatre: Show 
Boat, June 16-28; Paint Your Wagon, two 
weeks basing of "June 29. The Tenthouse: 


Harv une | 
JACK NVILLE- ‘Thinois College. The Sea 
Gull, June 4-5. 
QUINCY- ~Quincy Community "- Theatre 
The Reluctant Debutante, June 21-24. 





INDIANA 


NASHVILLE—Brown County Theatre. Visit to 
a Small Planet, June 26-28. 


KENTUCKY 


BARDSTOWN—My Old Kentucky Home. The 
Stephen Foster Story by Paul Green, begin- 
ning June 26. 


MAINE 


eee Bpeviouss. Up in Ma- 

bel’s Room, June July 4. 

yey Theatre. Born Yester- 
day, June 30-July 4. 

KENNEBUNKPORT — Fy Play- 
house. An Evening with c. june June 





20-25; Bells Are Ringing, une nie y 4. 
| MONMOUTH-Gilbert Sullivan” Festival 
Theatre. The Grand “Sg June 29-July 4. 


SKOWHEGAN—Lakewood Theatre. The Tunnel 
of Love, June 13-19; The Man in the Dog 
Suit, June 22-27. Howie, beginning June 29 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BEVERLY—North Shore Music Theatre. Rigo- 
letto (in English), June 15-20; Li’l Abner, 
une 22-27. 

COHASSET—South Shore Music Circus. Mister 
Roberts, June 22-27; Bells Are Ringing, be- 
nning June 29. 

HOLYOKE—Valley Players Maantele Park Ca- 
sino. Janus, June 15-20; ie, June 22-27. 
HYANNIS—Cape Cod Melody Tent. Li’l Abner, 

LEE Jaco June 29. 
ag s Pillow Dance Festival, beginning 


June 

NANTUCKET—The Playhouse. 
Know, beginning June 29. 

PROVINCE OWN — Provincetown Playhouse. 
The Hairy Ape, June 30-July 5. 


You Never 


MICHIGAN 


AUGUSTA—Barn Theatre. Third Best 
une &-7; Summer of the 17th Doll une 
ink to Me Only, June 16-21; AH 
of Love, June 23-28. 
a te 4 Playhouse. No Time for 
June 23-28 
o Wings, read Summer Theatre. The Sil- 
ver Whistle lon 30- 4. 
GRAND LEDGE—Le 
Sport, une 10-14; Tunnel of Love, June 
17-21; Uncle Tom’s Cabin, June 24-28. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—University of Minnesota The- 
atre. Scott Hall Auditorium: Pal Joey, = 
17-20. Minnesota Centennial Showboat: Billy 
the Kid, June 23-28, 30. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—St. Louis Municipal Opera. The 

King and I, beginning June 11; Song of Nor- 
way, June 22-28; Oh Captain!, beginning June 
29 


MONTANA 
BILLINGS—Pioneer Playhouse. Born Yesterday, 


June 25-28 


VIRGINIA CITY Virginia City Players. The 
Lion of the West, beginning June 13. 


NEW JERSEY 


CAPE MAY—Cape May Playhouse. Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter?, June 22-27; Say, Darling, 
June 29-July 4. 

FORT LEE—North Jersey Playhouse. Cham- 
pagne Complex, June 2-14; Blue Denim, June 
16-28. 

HADDONFIELD—Camden County Music Fair. 
Say, Darling, June 8-20; The King and I, 
state’ 22-27; The Law and Mr. Simon, June 
29. 

LAMBERTVILLE -- oy Circus. Bells Are 
Ringing, through June 28. 

MIDDLESEX—F oothill teen The Boy 
Friend, June 3-13; Visit to a Small Planet, 
two weeks beginning June 17. 

MILLBURN—Paper Mail plevbame. Bells Are 
Ringing, through June 21. 

PINE BROOK—Pine Lat Show Tent. Li'l 
Abner, beginning June 19. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE—Summerhouse: Once in a 
Lifetime, June 17-21. University of New 
Mexico: Claudia, June 26-28. 


NEW YORK 


GARDEN CITY —Threshhold Theatre. The 
Matchmaker, June 4-6, 12-13. 

JONES BEACH—Marine Theatre. Song of Nor- 
way, ma | June 25. 

NEW SCOTLAND-—Shelley Players. Gigi, June 
20-21, 23-28; Picnic, beginning June 30. 
NORTH TONAWANDA—Melody Fair. The 
King and I, June 9-21; The Most Happy 

Fella, two weeks beginning June 23. 
SUFFERN -Antrim Playhouse. Springtime for 
Henry, June 20, 26-27. 
WESTBU Y—Westbury Music Fair. The Law 
and Mr. Simon, June 9-21; Li’l Abner, two 
weeks beginning June 23. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHEROKEE—Mountainside Theatre. Unto 
These Hills, beginning June 23. 

FLAT ROCK—Vagabond Players. Duet for Two 
Hands, inning June 30. 

* ee ec Lost Colony, beginning June 
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rT voemiina. ae rps it Te ae ee STELLA 


7 _ SINGS “LINDA” 
THORNTON WILDER § HOUSTON—Alley Theatre. Holiday for Lovers, =e 


Pulitzer Prize Play June 4-27. 
SAN ANTONIO—San Antonio Little Theatre. 
Damn Yankees, June 3-6. 


VIRGINIA 


SALEM—The Showtimers, Roanoke College: 
Witness for the Prosecution, June 10-13; The 
Fourposter, June 24-27. Sherwood Amphithe- 
atre: Thy Kingdom Come, beginning June 26. 

WILLIAMSBURG—The Common Glory, begin- 


H 9 
orders filled. Tues., Wed., Thurs. 8:40, a 


8:40 & Sat. 7:00-& 10°00: $2.30, 3°90, 4°50: WASHINGTON 


1M THE SQUARE, 7th Ave. & W. be 
86.8. Stem SELES -Sioves Playbarn. King of Hearts, , | 
June 5-27. 
OER St AS ee Des eS Be cial SEATTLE—University of Washington. Showboat 
a a i a — — 
se " inning June 18. Penthouse eatre: ay 
SHOULD RUN FOREVER ever, through June 27. University Playhouse: : 
—Gelb, Times The Enchanted, beginning June 4. . —_ — 
The New York-London Musical Hit **Linda di Chamounix” is one of more than 


N | 60 operas by Donizetti, most of which are 
LARAMIE—U ,_ WOMENS , Cease notable for their murderously difficult soprano 
eine June 17.19.” ” —— roles. Donizetti, you will remember, lived in 


an age of great sopranos. That we, too, live in 


_ “ PLAYWRITING CONTEST such an age is always apparent in the per- 
{ age . formances of Antonietta Stella, the superb 
The Arkansas chapter of the National Col- 


legiate Players, University of Arkansas, an- singing actress who more than meets the 

nounces its fifth annual paewshins contest. To challenge of this first recording of “‘Linda, 

es wea MAIL ORDERS FILLED i be eligible, plays must written by persons DONIZETTI: LINDA Di CHAMOUNIX (complete 

, Fri.,"Sat., Sun. Evgs.: $4.60, 3.90 (Tax residing on the United States mainland, and —Antonietta Stella with soloists, chorus an 
Pe et a anne aeelf addressed, stan.ped envelope & - must not have been produced commercially. All orchestra of the Teatro di San Carlo di Napoli 
Evos. at 8:45; Sat. 7:30 & 10:30; types of works will be considered except musical M3L 403 (3-12 set) 

Sun. 3:00 & 7:30; No Mon. perf. comedy, operetta and opera. There is no limit 

CHERRY LANE Thea., 38 Commerce St., N.Y. on length. Prizes of $150 and $75 will be GUARANTEED HIGH-FIDELITY AND 


awarded. The deadline for entries is October 1. STEREO-FIDELITY. RECORDS BY 
For further information, please write to: Speech a ea 


Department, NCP Playwriting Contest, Univer- ’ - 33 
OHIO sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. ( O] l M BIA 


CINCINNATI—Cincinnati Summer 





Opera ® **Columbia’’ ** Masterworks’ @ Marcas Reg. 
: A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


Aida, June 20, 24; Tosca, June 21, 26: 
M Butt » June 27; Cisteen, June 28° 


Madama 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS—Cain Park. Cinder. PHOTOS THIS ISSUE 


ella of Loreland, June 29-July 3. 


ag a= ar Stadium Theatre. Pal Joey, June Cover Milten H. Greene 


Merkel Rydb 
OREGON 7 Enar Merkel Rydberg 


ee 9 Fred Fehl 
PORTLAND—Portland Civic Theatre. The Re- 
luctant Debutante, through June 6. 10 Gary Wagner 


PENNSYLVANIA 15 Maurice Grosser 


BOILING SPRINGS — Allenberry Playhouse. 16, 18, 22, 23, 24, 29, 
Howie, through June 6; Drink to Me Only, 32, 35, 37, 39, 42, 
June 8-20; Maybe Tuesday, two weeks be- 45, 47, 48, 60,61 Friedman-Abeles 
ginning June 22. 
BUSHKILL—bushkill Playhouse. Private Lives, 21 Werner J. Kuhn 
June 30-July 4. fi 
we os 7 toy Forge Music Fair. Li’l Abner, 25 Avery Willard 
une 8-20; arling, June 22-27; Th i 
and I, June 29- July + ’ poe 50 Hank Shulman 
FAYETTEVILLE—Totem Pole Playhouse. Late 
Love, June 13, 15-20; King of Hearts, June 52 Van 


22-27; The Enchanted Cottage, June 29-July 4. : 
JENNERSTOWN — Mountain Playhouse Tike 53 Cecil Beaton Japanese Plays 
unne e, throug une 6; A Hole in 

the Head, June 8-13; The Man in the Dog 54 Huge H. Harper 


Suit, June 15-20; Papa Is All, June 22-27; 57 


: From the Traditional Theatre 
Say, Darling, two weeks beginning June 29. John Waite 
LANGHORNE—Langhorne Players. White Sheep 58 


ye ee Edited with an introduction 
wey ths Family, June 13-20. ree by EARLE ERNST 
) ? ; N yretna Playhouse. The i i T 7 
Torch-Bearers, June 18-24; Just Married, June 59 Marvin Richmond rhree Japanese plays never before 
25-July 2. 64 Lehtikuva Oy, published in English translation, 
oe “Hedgerow Theatre. Medea, through copyright each one representative of its par- 
NEW HOPE—Bucks County Playhouse. Hurd 67, D. A. Harrissiadis ticular lorm ol Japanese theatre— 
Hatfield, Philip Bourneuf, Frances Reid and No, the Doll Theatre (virtually un- 
Colleen Dewhurst in Tiger at the Gates, June 69, Fred Carew known in the West), and Kabuki. 


1-13; Russell Nype and Gene Rayburn in Who Tac , ; i ttory 
Was That Lady Vsaw You With?, June 15-27, 72 Gene Cook Each play has an introductory 


PHILADELPHIA — Playhouse-in-the-Park. Ed essay in which the history of the 
Begley agg Hopkins in Look Home- form and its stage conventions are 
ward, Angel, June 8-13; Nancy Walker and discussed in I letail. Here is 
Margaret Phillips in Fallen Angels, June 15- — tlh eb dah are * 


20; Luther Adler in A View from the Bridge rewarding reading for the general 
June 29-July 4. ‘ reader as well as the amateur or 
PITTSBURGH—The Playhouse. Craft Avenue: JULY ISSUE professional actor on a form of 
The Front Page, 9 a te 27. Hamlet 


+ istorical im - 
Serect: "The ‘Ttnnel ol | gg FH a My oe theatre of great historical import 


6. Complete text of aaa ee TERE 
. eats Strated, 1 
SOUTH DAKOTA Royal Gambit 


At all bookstores. 
TSE eran ee | TE eee reeew OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


beginning June 29. 
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Lightweight 
Stage Brace 


of 


Structural Aluminum 


¢ Improved Design 
*Easier-To-Use 
Costs No More 


Completely new—the first stage 
brace improvement in years. Made 
of strong, light, structural aluminum 
—with steel hook and shoe. Practi- 
cally half the weight of wooden 
types. Tube slides within a tube for 
easy extension. Quick-acting clamp 
maintains proper length. Slotted 
shoe adjustable along entire length. 
Hook can be turned and engaged 


while shoe remains fastened. 


No Splinters 

No Broken Wood Pieces 
Stronger Than Wood 
Longer Lasting 

Less Bulky 
Easier-To-Pack 

Lower Shipping Costs 


Cat. No. 


9052 
9053 
9054 
9055 
9056 
9057 
9058 
9059 


Capacity 
Closea Open 


4’ 
5) 
6’ 
8’ 

10’ 

12’ 

10 

tg 


* Three-tube braces 


Prices the same as our 
2000 series wooden models 


417.0 Ep ets 
i of 18 ake 


~ Mutual 
Hardware 
Corp. 


141 West 53rd Street, N.Y.19,N.Y. Sa 


COlumbus 5-1640 


The dancers and musicians of the Japanese Imperial Household 
(known as Gagaku in Japanese) are an important part of the New 
York City Ballet program, which runs through June 7 at the City 
Center in New York. It is their first engagement outside their 


native land. 


Travel Tips 

If you plan to be in Japan in June 
and thought you might stop by to 
see the Japanese Imperial Household 
Musicians and Dancers—don’t bother. 
They will be in New York, appearing 
at the City Center, June 2-7. And if 
you're just a bit fed up with those 
two-character plays, you might hop 
a BOAC jet to Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk, England (flying time, New 
York to London: approximately 7 
hours; by rail, London to Bury St. 
Edmunds: 2% hours) where a spec- 
tacle with 1,000 (count ‘em, 1,000) 
performers will be taking place. 
Full details will be found in our 
World Theatre Calendar, which is 
making its debut in this issue. 


Twain Comes to Town 

Among the most ironic aspects of 
the season now closing is the fact 
that one of the hottest off-Broadway 
properties almost got snowed under 
before its arrival. The show is the 


highly successful one-man presenta- 
tion of readings from Mark Twain 
(Mark Twain Tonight!) by Hal Hol- 
brook, and its path from Denison - 
University in Granville, Ohio, to the 
4ist Street Theatre in New York 
was impeded by snow that fell on 
the day that producer John Lotas 
had picked to schedule a tryout per- 
formance for prospective backers at 
the home of The Lambs. The backers 
stayed away that day, but like all 
good theatre stories, this one has a 
happy ending. 

The happiest part about it is that 
the end really isn’t in sight. Ever 
since Holbrook won the unanimous 
approval of the New York critics in 
April, Lotas has been busy with 
much more than the customary de- 
mand for tickets. Recording firms 
have been calling the producer with 
great regularity, and so have tele- 
vision producers and movie people. 
A film derived from the Holbrook 
monologues is scheduled to go into 
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production this month in Hartford, 
near the site where Twain spent the 
last years of his life, and the pro- 
gram at the 4ist Street eventually 
will turn up on phonograph records, 
too. In the midst of all this activity, 
Lotas found time to tell us something 
about the background of his first 
venture as a manager. It isn’t a 
Cinderella story, exactly, but it will 
do. 

“T’m a free-lance television and 
movie announcer and narrator,” 
Lotas began, in a voice that sug- 
gested he might well be the man to 
mount the platform and hold forth 
on America’s leading humorist. “I 
saw Hal’s show for the first time 
about a year and a half ago when 
he did a thirty-minute version of 
the program at The Lambs. I was 
very much impressed by it—I had 
to be impressed to get it on a bigger 
stage, believe me — and I put it on, 
in the present three-act version, at 
The Lambs last February as a bene- 
fit for The Lighthouse [the New 
York Association for the Blind]. We 
had a wonderful response, and that’s 
when I scheduled an audition for 
backers. I decided to give the 
general public a look at the show.” 

Holbrook, like Lotas, was  un- 
daunted by the dirty deal from the 
weather. He had been playing Twain 
for almost twelve years, up to that 
point. Denison, a school whose 
drama facilities have launched more 


than one career, provided the orig- 
inal impetus; as students there, Hal 
and his wife first put together a 
two-character Mark Twain show as 
a class assignment. Starting in 1948, 
the actor and his wife began touring 
the country in a variant of the 
present production. Along the line 
it became a one-man affair, and since 
early spring it has taken on the ap- 
pearance of a bonanza. When Brooks 
Atkinson (who missed the opening- 
night performance) devoted a highly 
favorable Sunday piece to the show 
in the Times, and when Gilbert Mill- 
stein (a contributor to this issue) 
eulogized Holbrook in the magazine 
section of the Times on the same 
date, Mark Twain Tonight! had 
arrived. 

Lotas, who is presenting the pro- 
gram in association with Bunker 
Jenkins, was sanguine even before 
the critics —first-night and other- 
wise — had put their stamp of ap- 
proval on his enterprise. “I won't 
say I expected exactly what we've 
gotten,” he told us, “but I was con- 
fident, even though plenty of people 
cautioned me about the dangers in- 
volved. And getting the money 
together for the present production 
wasn’t easy. I think there’s some- 
thing of a relationship between what 
Hal is doing and what John Gielgud 
has been doing with Shakespeare. 
There’s a boom in Americana now. 
Americans are aware that Mark 


Gluck’s opera Orpheus and Eurydice, with Kerstin Meyer as Or- 
pheus, is one of the works scheduled during the Stockholm Festival 
this month (through June 13). The productions in the Drottning- 
holm Theatre are mounted with the original eighteenth-century 


settings. 
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Second Annual 


SUMMER 
MOTION PICTURE 
WORKSHOP 
New York University 


July 27- September 4 


STAFF 

Peter Glushanok 
Robert Braverman Haig Manoogian 
Herman Engel George Stoney 


Richard J. Goggin 
Director 


Lee Bobker 


Intensive work in professional pro- 
duction, direction, and writing. 
Emphasis on creative film-making. 
Workshop instruction by interna- 
tionally known producers — direc- 
tors—writers—cinematographers of 
documentary, educational, indus- 
trial, and experimental motion 
pictures. 

Application deadline July 1, 1959 


For full information, write for 
Bulletin “T”— 

Department of Television, 

Motion Pictures and Radio 

Communication Arts Group 

New York 3, New York 





GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF ame 


Dr. John Reich, Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 
Two Theatres 


200 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Registrar Dept. T. 

Goodman Memorial Theatre 

Chicago 3, Illinois 





WHY 
STRONG FOLLOW SPOTLIGHTS 
Deliver More Light Per Dollar 


Powerful, snow-white, flickerless, controlled light. With the exclusive, 

single-control, two-element variable focal length objective lens system 

of Strong Spotlights, the brilliance of the spot actually increases as it 

is reduced in size, is sharp edged from head to flood, and continues 
perfectly round throughout the 
range. 


Strong Spotlights simply plug into 
any convenience outlet. All Strong 
Spotlights have fast-operating, 6- 
slide color boomerangs. 


THE TROUPERETTE 
1000 WATT INCANDESCENT 


Projects up to 9 times more light than ordi- 
nary incandescent spotlights. 


THE SUPER TROUPER 
AUTOMATIC D.C. ARC 
For throws of over 200 feet. Delivers 2!/ 
times as much light as the most modern 
A.C. spot. Built-in power conversion trans- 
former and selenium rectifier. Ultra-violet 
filter, 220 and 110 v, models. 


INTENSITY AUTOMATIC ARC ‘ 


Fer th £ 75 to 200 feet. Project Wire Collect for Name of Dealer 
or throws o ° eet. Projects up 
to 15 times more light than ordinary arcs. THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


Power supplied by adjustable, self-regulat- 94 City Park Avenue Tolede |, Ohio 


ing transformer in base. Ultra-violet filter A Subsidiary of General Precision 
holder. Equipment Corporation 


Lake Oswego Community Theatre and 
Lewis and Clark College 


Oswego and Portland, Oregon 
Salute 


THE OREGON CENTENNIAL, 1859-1959 
with 
GO AHEAD, JOE MEEK by JANE ERICKSON 


An Oregon Play by an Oregon Playwright 
July 8-11, 15-18 
LION OF THE WEST by JAMES PAULDING 


A Merry Farce of 1830 Vintage 
July 29-31, Aug. 1 


AT FIR ACRES THEATRE ... ON COLLEGE CAMPUS 


Oregon tours available late July and August. Repeat performances on campus to be 
scheduled. Address inquiries to Dr. C. E. Hamar, Director, at College, Portland 19. 





Twain is part of their own heritage.” 

When we pointed out Holbrook’s 
comparative youth (he is _ thirty- 
four) and the age of the character 
he brings to life so vividly (seventy), 
the monologist reminded us that it 
takes him three hours to make up 
for a performance. Lotas himself is 
in his middle thirties. 

“Youth will be served, you know,” 
the producer remarked. “But I’m be- 
ginning to feel old.” 


Critics Still Call 'Em 


Producers, and theatre people in 
general, are sanguine by nature, and 
pretty much as a matter of neces- 
sity, we suppose. but we have come 
across one recent example of cau- 
tion, too. When Frank B. Haderer 
presented Single Man at a Party off 
Broadway in April, he took pains to 
submit it first to a psychoanalyst in 
order to make sure that the play, 
which involves the theme of bisex- 
uality, was soundly motivated. This 
information was passed along to us 
by the author, Richard Kayne, a 
young Scot who has been in this 
country for six years, during which 
time he has devoted most of his ef- 
forts to being a free-lance lyricist 
in Hollywood and for the Frank 
Loesser organization in New York. 
Before coming to the United States, 
Kayne contributed material to Lon- 
don revues, one of which was Sauce 
Piquant, whose chorus included a 
young lady named Audrey Hepburn. 

The approval of the analyst pro- 
vided therapy for the playwright, 
too. “It made me feel tall again,” 
Kayne told us. Regrettably, that 
was before his producer submitted 
the work to first-night critics, and 
their verdict was less encouraging. 
Now if producers can figure out 
some legitimate way to get the 
critics’ approval before the curtain 
goes up, that will be progress. 


Boys from Brooklyn 


Since the Broadway season now 
closing has been remarkably free 
of interesting sidelights, as we com- 
mented in this space not so long ago, 
we have been turning more and 
more to the off-Broadway theatre. 
In the case of the Menorah Players, 
that involves turning to Brooklyn, 
which, thank goodness, still comes 
to columnists’ rescue periodically. 

The Menorah Players are in resi- 
dence at the Menorah Home for 
the Aged and Infirm on Bushwick 
Avenue. Their average age is 
seventy-seven; some are deaf, some 
are in wheel chairs, and some are 
blind. But that is small matter, for 
the group presents its production 

(continued on page 74) 
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ON BROADWAY 


Triple Play 


Midway in this four-part bill, Sean O’Casey 
takes over and things take a turn for the better, 
if not for the best. Up to that time we have had 
a sort of economy-size version of A Streetcar 
Named Desire and the Chekhov monologue on the 
harmful effects of tobacco, which, even in the 
capable hands of Hume Cronyn, may still be one 
of the more powerful advertisements for the to- 
bacco industry, since some of us had a strong 
urge to slip out into the lobby for a smoke during 
the earlier stages of its delivery. O’Casey sup- 
plies the last half of the program, and though he 
hasn’t advanced the frontiers of the drama very 
much, he has given us some good, hearty laughs, 
which are always helpful in this present, imper- 
fect state of the drama and the world. 

The first of his contributions needn’t detain us 
long, for it is not much more than a revue skit 
abounding in broad visual comedy and heavily ac- 
cented slapstick. A Pound on Demand is its title, 
and it undertakes to show what happens when a 
couple of drunks come to a post office in the 
Dublin district to make a withdrawal from a sav- 
ings account. What happens is that the place soon 
becomes a shambles. The withdrawal process re- 
quires that customer produce a slip with a signa- 
ture that matches the one in his savings-account 
book, of course, and since the signer in this case 
is even more askew than his pal, who tries to 


TRIPLE PLAY—O’Casey’s Bedtime Story, the last seg- 
ment of what actually is a four-part program, presents 
Jessica Tandy as a mischievous trollop and Hume Cronyn 
as a man trying desperately to keep up the appearance of 
respectability. 
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superintend the job, the result of their labors 
with pen and ink is nothing at all like the original 
signature in the book. The discrepancy under- 
standably upsets the postal clerk, and her refusal 
to surrender the coveted pound upsets the cus- 
tomers even more, and presently a spinster and a 
policeman become embroiled in the proceedings, 
and you can readily see how promising all this is, 
especially when it involves Biff McGuire and Mr. 
Cronyn as the drunks, Jessica Tandy as the prim 
lady and George Mathews as the law. Over long, 
no doubt, but funny enough a good part of the 
way. 

O’Casey’s Bedtime Story is the most substan- 
tial course of a fairly thin evening. It, too, is es- 
sentially a series of broad variations on a single 
joke: A pip-squeak, who is all piety to outward 
appearances, finds himself hard pressed in getting 
a noisy tart to leave his Dublin bachelor flat with- 
out arousing the neighbors at 3:15 a.m. But it 
has a definite undercurrent of serious—and satiric 
—intent; the little man is precisely the sort of 
psalm singer at whom the Irish master is fond of 
taking dead aim, so there is fun on two levels. The 
performance is spirited, and Mr. Cronyn succeeds 
in making the worm rather appealing, for all his 
hypocrisy. As the lady intent on driving a hard 
bargain for her services, Miss Tandy is decidedly 
stimulating, again on two levels. 

The opening piece is interesting principally in 
an academic sense, unless there are still some 
who have never met Blanche DuBois. Tennessee 
Williams’ Portrait of a Madonna is, indeed, the 
short play out of which Streetcar grew, and the 
record book shows that Miss Tandy performed it 
originally in 1946, the year before she took on the 
more memorable assignment of playing Blanche. 
Lucretia Collins in Portrait of a Madonna is 
Blanche with a few variations—a genteel product 
of the Old South who persists in maintaining her 
pretensions in the face of overwhelming squalor, 
and whose mind eventually gives way to the point 
that she must be committed to a sanitarium. She 
lives alone in an incredibly cluttered flat (effec- 
tively designed by David Hays) from which she 
has scarcely stirred in twenty-five years, and she 
is haunted by the thought that a sort of dream 
lover is given to invading her bedroom with great 
regularity. Miss Tandy does a stunning job of 
playing Miss Collins, but the spectator is too 
likely to be haunted by memories of the later, 
and much fuller, play to be completely moved. It 
is a pity, too, for this short piece is innocent of 
the overblown quality that has marked so much 
of what has come from Williams’ pen since Street- 
car; the writing is honest and compassionate, and 
Mr. Cronyn has staged it without any of the self- 
consciousness that we have come to associate with 
latter-day Williams productions. The Messrs. 
Mathews and McGuire also acquit themselves well 


Apmpvoig uo 
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in this one, though it is Miss Tandy’s show. 


The Chekhov monologue, like the Williams (vir- 
tually a monologue in itself), is another exercise 
in frustration. Ostensibly it is a lecture on to- 
bacco’s bad effects, delivered by a doddering old 
codger at the behest of his wife, a vixen who 
runs a music school and who obviously has run 
him into the ground. Actually it is the half-coher- 
ent confession of a defeated man, highly auto- 
biographical, semicomic and only intermittently 
effective. Mr. Cronyn delivers it with great style 
and feeling, but our sympathy is apt to be tem- 
pered by the fact that the old boy is something 
of a bore. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Three of the 
reviewers for the daily newspapers found the 
evening completely to their liking. “Just what 
we need in the theatre at this time of year 

. a completely pleasing diversion,” wrote 
John Chapman in the DAILY NEws. Another 
affirmative, Robert Coleman of the MIRROR, 
recommended the production as one course of 
a “rewarding evening” (the other was dinner 
in a nearby restaurant in West 48th Street 
of which he is fond). The other four first- 
nighters had reservations. Richard Watts, Jr. 
of the Post and Walter Kerr of the HERALD 
TRIBUNE called the works “minor.” John 
McClain of the JOURNAL AMERICAN voted for 
the O’Casey items, and Brook Atkinson of the 
TIMES was wmpressed most by the Williams 
and the Chekhov, which he called “the gems 
of TRIPLE PLay.” As for the O’Casey, “(the 
Cronyns) overburden the fun with acting.”) 


Kataki 


The prospect of being marooned on a desert 
island with another person is something that has 
crossed the mind of everyone at one time or 
other, and each of us has his own pet idea about 
the company he’d prefer under such a hypo- 
thetical setup. Until we saw Shimon Wincel- 
berg’s play, we must confess that the Japanese 
actor Sessue Hayakawa was no better than 334th 
on our list of desirable island companions, not- 
withstanding his immense capability. Now that 
we've seen Kataki (The Enemy), we're not so 
sure. Mr. Hayakawa has moved up many notches. 
And Mr. Wincelberg is no slouch himself, on 
another list, of course. 

At the very least, he is an intrepid playwright. 
He has given us a two-character work that does 
not include a telephone. That in itself is almost 
revolutionary, but it is not all. He has confined 
his action to a small island in the Pacific (strik- 
ingly designed for the stage by Peter Dohanos, 
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and lighted by Paul Morrison) during the latter 
part of World War IIl—and to a very narrow and 
desolate patch of that island for the most part. 
But he has a topper for that, too. Only one of 
the characters speaks English, which means, of 
course, that only one of them does any appreciable. 
amount of speaking. The really surprising thing 
about it all was that the author came close to 
bringing off his project, thanks largely to Mr. 
Hayakawa and a resourceful production. Better 
yet, he came close to making it seem a valid ex- 
perience and not-merely a tour de force in the 
lesser sense of that expression. 

The one thing he neglected to overcome is the 
difficulty inherent in expanding a television script 
(which his play originally was) to meet the re- 
quirements for a full-length evening in the thea- 
tre. There are limits to every writer’s ingenuity, 
even Mr. Wincelberg’s, and in the long run the 
skimpiness of his dramatic material (though not 
of his theme) was too much for him, the actors 
and director Alan Schneider. The work is a 
natural for television, with that medium’s shorter 
running time and its more intimate setting. On 
Broadway Kataki was essentially a hybrid that 
achieved a near miss, and represented, as the 
Japanese might say, an honorable effort. The 
reference to the Japanese code is rather pertinent, 
too, since Broadway has its own Bushido aspects. 
The near miss is not enough. 

In its stage form, Kataki deals with the com- 
plex relationship existing between two soldiers 
of opposing armies who are alone on the island 


KATAKI—The veteran Japanese actor Sessue Hayakawa 
and youthful Ben Piazza acted the roles in Shimon Wincel- 
berg’s drama, expanded from an earlier television play, 
about rival soldiers stranded on a Pacific island late in World 
War II. 
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for a period of about nine days. The Japanese, a 
middle-aged man, has been there for some time 
before the curtain’s rise, and he is the overlord 
by virtue of discovering the youthful American, 
a gunner who has parachuted to safety from a 
burning bomber, unconscious on the sandy shore. 
At first there is nothing but suspicion and hos- 
tility between them; during the first night the 
American tries to disarm his enemy, and in the 
ensuing chase he almost loses his life in quick- 
sand. The Japanese saves him, and therein lies 
the play’s theme, stated in the program in the 
form of a quotation from W. H. Auden:“ We must 
love one another—or die.” Presently the Japanese 
develops an infected leg, the result of a scratch 
suffered in the chase, and it is the American’s 
turn to show the better side of his nature. The 
first act ends with a scene that speaks louder 
than words possibly could—with the Japanese 
thrusting his knife, the only weapon on the per- 
son of either man, into a neutral position in a 
tree trunk. Thereafter they live on less troubled 
terms until the arrival of Yankee forces provides 
the inevitable rescue of the American. 
Thereafter, too, we learn much about both char- 
acters despite the language barrier. Mr. Haya- 
kawa’s remarkable skill as a pantomimist, as an 
actor whose range is practically boundless, even 
when he is silent, made the Japanese a fascinating 
man indeed; wise, keen, authoritative, deeply de- 
voted to his ideals and his family. In such an ar- 
rangement the American is penalized to a marked 
degree. He must do all of the talking, and since 
even Mr. Wincelberg has not discovered a way of 
doing without dialogue, our boy becomes decid- 
edly garrulous. He is penalized even more by the 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: The verdict of 
the newspaper judges was four to three 
against the play, but Sessue Hayakawa re- 
ceived praise from all hands. Among the af- 
firmatives were Richard Watts Jr. of the 
Post: “an effective and often moving drama,” 
and Charles McHarry of the DatLy News: 
“a powerful suspense play.” In the other 
camp was Walter Kerr of the HERALD TRI- 
BUNE, who said he could recommend only 
“three fourths of a play.” He elaborated: 
“The rhythm of the piece cannot help being 
a kind of seasonal rhythm . . . until the cycli- 
cal emotion is seen to repeat itself with ulti- 
mate dramatic build .. . When it is time for 
the final scene there is no climax left to be 
played.” Brooks Atkinson complained in the 
TIMES that the character of the American is 
“monumentally uninteresting” and under- 
mines the play. “You could think that the 
Americans conquered the Japanese by boring 
them to death.”) 
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conception of him as something of a teen-age 
lout, but probably the playwright thought it es- 
sential to establish a high degree of contrast; 
when you are working with such limited means, 
and in such confining quarters, ways of compen- 
sating must be found. Ben Piazza played the 
American as an uninhibited small-town lad who 
is in over his head, and if his ndivete was wearing 
over the long haul, the blame was not basically 
his. Having made his worthy point a little more 
than halfway through the evening, and made it 
without recourse to sermonizing, the playwright 
had nowhere to go pending the arrival of the 
melodramatic conclusion. Once the point is estab- 
lished, Kataki is a matter of fits and starts. Too 
much of it is a void that no one could really fill. 
But a Japanese star and an American director 
certainly gave it a worthy try. 


A Desert Incident 


While a lot of high-minded people are ponder- 
ing ways to control science and its devastating 
by-products, someone had better think of a way 
to control science in the theatre. There, too, it 
is later than we think. Like Escapade and Hide 
and Seek, Pearl S. Buck’s first play is full of well- 
meant observations on humanity in the atomic 
age, and like them, it is a horror. For a variety 
of reasons (and the principal one is our inability 
to make even elementary sense of the plot) we 
shall confine ourselves to reporting that Miss 
Buck’s piece is about a woman who seems to be 
torn between two scientists (one of whom is her 
husband) engaged in a top-secret project some- 
where in the desert area reserved for testing such 
devices. There is a good deal of preoccupation 
with sex, which helps a little, if the actresses in- 
volved are as well endowed as Sylvia Daneel and 
Lynne Forrester, and with jazz, which was even 
more helpful in the production at the John Golden, 
since the sound of the phonograph records that 
were played on stage had the virtue of drowning 
out much of the dialogue, though they did nothing 
to enlighten the spectator about the business at 
hand. The work is completely untheatrical, and 
only Howard Bay, who provided the set and light 
ing, emerged from the venture with any credit. 
Shepperd Strudwick, Paul Roebling and Cameron 
Prud’homme were the other leading actors caught 
up in the unfortunate experience. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: None of the 
newspaper judges had a good word for the 
play. Two of them—Richard Watts, Jr. of 
the Post and Robert Coleman of the MIRROR 
—designated it as the season’s worst.) 
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Why Novelists Go Wrong 


It is a commonplace of the American theatre 
that neither critics nor novelists write successful 
plays. To that generalization there are more ex- 
ceptions in Europe than there are in the United 
States, and even here there are some conspicuous 
ones. After all, the longest New York run chalked 
up during the nineteenth century was that of 
A Trip to Chinatown, which was the work of a 
reformed drama critic, and Tobacco Road (an 
adaptation) also broke a record. Still, if the ex- 
ceptions are only comparatively rare, they are 
sufficiently so to raise the question of what the 
phenomenon means. 

In so far as the critic is concerned, the answer 
seem easy: The analytical and the creative habits 
of mind, the tendency to be interested in general- 
izations rather than concrete instances, are suf- 
ficiently opposed to interfere with one another. 
But a novelist tells stories and he is very likely 
to write scenes that are loosely called “dramatic.” 
Why does he often find it difficult to write them 
for the theatre? 

Moreover, it is a historical fact that the rise 
of the novel in English coincided with the decline 
of the drama as a literary form. Prose fiction 
seemed to offer new opportunities and it pushed 
both the playwright and the theatre into a posi- 
tion of third-rate importance. Several major 
poets of the nineteenth century tried to write in 
the dramatic form — notably Shelley, Byron, 
Browning and Tennyson — without producing 
anything very theatreworthy, while the novelist 
left the stage pretty much alone until relatively 
late in the 1900's. 

The very word “theatrical” had come to mean 
(as it still sometimes does) “sensational,” 
“tricky,” “overdone” and “false.” As long as that 
situation continued, the tendency was to regard 
playmaking as a kind of meretricious carpentry 
unworthy of a serious artist. “Plays,” it was said, 
“are not written but rewritten.’’ Another pro- 
clamation, attributed to an American artisan and 
often quoted, was this: “Playwriting is not an art 
but a trade.’ Brander Matthews, the first “Pro- 
fessor of Dramatic Literature” in an American 
university and himself a highly unsuccessful play- 
wright, used to tell his classes that one of his 
efforts “enjoyed a continuous run of one succes- 
sive night.” He was a bit rueful but also a bit 
proud. The implication was that he was too gifted 
and too sincere to succeed. 

At the time, we may grant, there was some 
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justification for his attitude. But when Ibsen, 
Shaw and their contemporaries brought the thea- 
tre back into the intellectual and artistic main 
stream, when they banished the mechanically 
“well-made play” and made playwriting again an 
art rather than a trade, one might have expected 
the poet and the novelist to step in and take ad- 
vantage of the new opportunity. Some of them 
did. Tolstoy and Chekhov in Russia, Barrie and 
Galsworthy and Arnold Bennett in England (to 
name just a few) wrote important or theatrically 
successful plays. But is there any comparable 
American example? Is it also not true that in 
England, as in the United States, distinguished 
novelists who write distinguished plays are suf- 
ficiently rare to suggest that there is some funda- 
mental difference between the novelist and the 


playwright as creator? That it is not merely a 


matter of a teachable technique or, even more 
simply, of an interest in the form? 

Since playwrights and novelists are as humanly 
prejudiced as anyone else, they are inclined to 
sneer a bit at one another; each is apt to imply 
that he could be successful in the other’s profes- 
sion if he were willing (in Dr. Johnson’s phrase) 
“to abandon himself to it.” Henry James, after 
trying hard and repeatedly to write a successful 
play, shrugged off his successive failures by an- 
nouncing that he simply would not consent to 
descend to the superficial trickery that, so experi- 
ence had convinced him, was essential for success 
in the theatre. On the other hand Bernard Shaw 
(downright as usual) roundly proclaimed that 
anybody could write a novel. “But a play...isa 
different matter — different, too, in the sense of 
being weightier, not lighter.”” He did not care at 
the moment to remember that he himself had 
written five unpublishable novels before he turned 
to the theatre. Obviously he, at least, wasn’t the 
“anybody” who could write novels. 

Is there, then, some clearly definable quality or 
method of presentation, properly called “the dra- 
matic,” that the playwright exhibits or has mas- 
tered, and that the novelist finds it impossible to 
exhibit as a quality or to practice as a method 
except sporadically? 

We toss about the word “dramatic” very freely, 
as though we knew just what we meant by it. A 
novel is “dramatic”; an incident is “dramatic”; 
and even (in the advertisements) a lipstick or a 
floor lamp is “dramatic.” But if you turn (as I 
did a few minutes ago) to a desk dictionary and 
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then, disappointed there, to the Oxford, you will 
discover that even the latter dodges the problem 
of definition and walks around in a circle. “Dra- 
matic”’ is “of, pertaining to, or connected with the, 
or a,drama; characteristic of, or appropriate to, 
the drama, theatrical.” “Drama” is “a composi- 
tion in prose or verse adapted to be acted on the 
stage.” And yet we think that Polonius is funny 
when he pontificates: “for, to define true madness, 
what is’t but to be nothing else but mad?” The 
essence of the drama is to be dramatic, and the 
meaning of “dramatic” is “appropriate to the 
drama”! 

To escape this dilemma, which consists in whirl- 
ing about with our tails in our mouths, and, inci- 
dentally, to throw some light on the question of 
the difference between a drama and even a “dra- 
matic” novel, we might bring in Aristotle. In 
fact I shall probably do so before I have finished. 
But a certain playful squib from Shaw is a better 
introduction. It is less abstract and also illus- 
trates rather than explains what the difference is. 
And to that extent it is itself ‘“dramatic.” 

In 1916, when Shaw was reaching the height of 
his powers, the editor of the London Nation sent 
him for review a book called The Author’s Craft 
by Arnold Bennett, in which, according to Shaw, 
one of the most successful of English novelists 
“talks shop and debits harmless tosh about tech- 
nique for the entertainment of literary amateurs” 
—which is, I hope, not what I am doing. Shaw 
saw no reason why he should bother with the book 
until he came across the phrase, “One reason why 
a play is easier to write than a novel...” That 
set him off. With the quick, copious inventive- 
ness that is likely to be characteristic of the great- 
est novelists and the greatest playwrights, he con- 
trasted a scene from Macbeth with a parody ex- 
ample of a chapter of a novel “in the style of my 
friends Bennett and Galsworthy when they are 
too lazy to write plays.” 

The whole thing is wonderfully effective and 
illuminating too, but I think the point can be made 
by a single brief excerpt. Macduff has just found 
Macbeth on the battlefield, and Shakespeare, in 
order to convey the fact that Macbeth has no 
heart to fight because he is weary of all slaughter 
and also because Macduff is still another of the 
same tribe he has vainly attempted to extermin- 
ate, makes Macbeth say: 

“Of all men else I have avoided thee. 
But get thee back; my soul is too much charg’d 
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With blood of thine already.” 

Bennett, says Shaw, would have written it thus: 
“He decided to give Macduff a chance. He was 
tired of killing people named Macduff. He said 
so. He advised Macduff to go away.” Now, of 
course one difference between “my soul is too 
much charg’d with blood of thine already” and 
“he was tired of killing people named Macduff” 
is the difference between strong poetic language 
and prose. But that is not the point here. Quite 
aside from that is a more important fact — the 
one is “dramatic,” the other isn’t. 

A few years later, when Shaw was discussing 
the question of the printed play and the failure 
of Henry James on the stage, he wrote: “There 
is a literary language which is perfectly intelligi- 
ble to the eye, yet utterly unintelligible to the ear 
.. . Of that English James was master in the li- 
brary and slave on the stage.”” No doubt that was 
indeed one reason for James’s unsuccess. But like 
the question of prose versus poetry, it does not 
go directly to the heart of the distinction between 
what is “dramatic” and what isn’t. The parody 
of Bennett does. 

Nearly two millennia and a half ago, Aristotle 
had the same distinction in mind when he used a 
word that is variously translated as “imitation” 
or “representation,” and when he called it the 
essence of the poet’s gift. He did not mean “real- 
ism” or “naturalism” or “a copy of the literal 
fact.” What he did mean was “presentation” as 
opposed to description or explanation, and “pres- 
entation” is precisely what Shakespeare achieved 
and the pseudo Bennett did not. The one creates 
the mood and the mental processes of Macbeth; 
the other attempts to tell us about them; and that 
is what makes the first “dramatic” and the other 
its opposite. 

So far as mere external form is concerned, the 
obvious difference is, of course, between dialogue 
on the one hand and narrative, description or 
analysis on the other. But to adopt the external 
form of dialogue does not by any means guaran- 
tee truly dramatic creation. To take an extreme 
and absurd example, it does not help a playwright 
to be dramatic when he makes the maid say, “As 
you well know, it was just ten years ago that the 
young master shook the dust of this road from his 
feet.” A great deal of the dialogue written for the 
stage is merely a somewhat less obvious attempt 
to disguise the fact that the author is “telling 
about” a character or a situation that he has been 
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unable to “present” or “create.” And it is the fail- 
ure to create that is often the real, as opposed to 
the apparent, reason for the “undramatic” char- 
acter of an unsatisfactory play. 

We often complain of such a play that it “lacks 
action,” that it is “too talky’” or “too didactic.” 
Some of Shakespeare’s plays (though hardly Mac 
beth) get along with very little of what we call 
“stage action.” Shaw is endlessly talky and re- 
lentlessly didactic. But Shakespeare can dispense 
with “action” and Shaw can get away with talk 
and sermonizing because the dialogue of both is 
usually dramatic in the important sense that the 
words, thoughts and emotions of the talkers are 
dramatically realized. 

For a modern example of what the method 
of “presentation” is, one could not do better than 
to choose the opening scenes of A Streetcar 
Named Desire or Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. In 
neither case is the heroine a familiar type easily 
identifiable by a few simple clues. Both are com- 
plex individuals in an unusual and highly complex 
emotional state. Yet both appear on the stage 
before anyone has had a chance to tell us any- 
thing about them. But from almost the first 
words they say, we begin the process of under- 
standing them, and the process continues steadily 
as the play proceeds because Tennessee Williams 
has “imitated” them so successfully that no de- 


scription or analysis is necessary. I doubt that 
that implies any conscious awareness on the au- 
thor’s part of just what he is doing. At least such 
awareness is not necessary. What is necessary is 
twofold: the talent and the instinct of a true dra- 
matist. 

All good novels have dramatic scenes. In be- 
tween them are the passages in which the novelist 
narrates, describes or “tells about” characters or 
events, and it may be remarked incidentally that 
the much-admired “stream of consciousness” is 
often, though not always, a mere device for pre- 
tending that something is being represented when 
we are merely being told about it. But why does- 
n’t the novelist give us everything dramatically? 

Shaw says it is because the novelist is “lazy,” 
because “telling” is so much easier than “creat- 
ing.” The novelist himself will give more respect- 
able reasons. He will say, perhaps, that nowadays 
we understand characters and events in terms of 
psychological and sociological concepts and that 
therefore we cannot make them interpret them- 
selves as the dramatist attempts to do. Perhaps. 
But two facts remain. One is that “imitation” in 
Aristotle’s sense is still the most vivid, the most ar- 
resting and the most satisfying of all the forms 
of storytelling; the other, that novelists are often 
unsuccessful in the theatre because they will not 
or cannot fully “dramatize” their stories. END 


A DDING MUSIC to Shakespeare's plays is for the composer a dis- 
cipline of modesty. Some music is invariably required; but this 


has been so carefully limited by the poet, boxed in to the play’s bare 
needs, that one comes out of the experience convinced that the Bard 
was wary of all music’s disruptive dangers and ever so careful lest musi- 
cian’s, a powerful and privileged group in Shakespeare’s England, steat 
the show from poetry. 

The tragedies mostly ask for one song, rarely more. Occasionally it 
is possible to add at the end, as in Hamlet, a funeral march. The rest 
of the music can be done with trumpets and drummers, two of each. 
They announce royal exits and entrances, indicate from off-stage the 
advance and retreat of soldiers, even evoke (by an antiphony of pitches 
and motives) armies in combat, triumphs, and defeats. The drummers 
can also, on cymbal, bass drum, thunder drum, tam-tam, bells of all 
sizes, wind machines and other sound effects, produce the storms, fogs — 
and other species of foul weather that play so important a part in the 
tragedies. 

It is usually better to produce these effects through musicians rather 
than through stagehands, to score them and conduct them, to control 
them in timing and volume through a series of electric light cues coming 
directly from the stage manager. (No one can hear word cues while 
playing percussion.) Only in this way, and after much rehearsal, can 
they be used to build an actor’s vocal resonance acoustically, like a good 
musical accompaniment, rather than compete with it, fight against him, 


Miusie for ‘Mueh Ado’ 
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destroy his finest flights. 


The comedies require few battles and less 
weather, allow for a bit more straight music. 
There may be an extra song, sometimes a moment 
of dancing, the evocation of a balmy night, a brief 
wedding, and, instead of the funeral march, with 
luck a gracious musical ending not unlike our 
modern waltz finales. In general, however, the 
music cues are brief and, as in the tragedies, 
limited to the minimum needed for creating an 
atmosphere. Nowhere in Shakespeare, save in 
Henry VIII, which is not wholly from his hand, 
will the composer be allowed to create the mas- 
sive ecclesiastical ceremonies, grand marches, bal- 
lets, balls and dream sequences that abound in 
Marlowe and Webster. Everywhere the music 
must be straight-forward, speak quickly, take no 
time at all out of the play’s dramatic pacing. 

Under modern union rules and heavy costs, the 
musicians may be as low as four in number. The 
choice of instrumentalists for meeting the play’s 
musical requirements with a minimum of aural 
monotony is a matter for much care. Gone are 
the days when Mendelssohn could use a fully bal- 
anced orchestra for A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
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Virgil Thomson is even better known as a 
composer in the opera house, to which he 
has contributed Four Saints in Three Acts 
and The Mother of Us All. He also has 
written film scores, including the notable one 
for Louisiana Story, and is a veteran music 
critic. 


filling the theatre with symphonic sound and hold- 
ing up the play for the musical working out of 
themes, the injection of intermezzos and of ex- 
pansive “numbers.” Today’s stage music must 
represent economy in every domain. 

Stylistically, music for a spoken play must al- 
ways be subservient to the visual element and to 
the verbal as well. A production, first conceived 
by the director, must be sketched for the sets and 
costumes before the composer of incidental music 
can effectively plan his contribution. A sumptu- 
ous visual style needs richness in the auditory too, 
and a meager, or bare-stage, production invites 
music of minimal luxuriance. In every case, music 
is an extension of the decorative scheme. 

Also there is a matter of time and place. Many 
a director and his stage designer find it advan- 
tageous to take a script out of its period. Some- 
times the script itself gives such a choice. Ham- 
let, for instance, can with equal ease be put into 
a medieval Denmark, into a Renaissance Denmark 
(contemporary with Shakespeare), or into mod- 
ern dress. Music should accentuate, underline the 
chosen background. Consequently it should not, 
for the best result, be even thought about by the 


by Virgil Thomson 
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composer before the period references of the pro- 
duction have been determined. Suggesting through 


the musical style of Richard Wagner or of Tchai- 
kovsky the plush comforts of Queen Victoria’s 
time (which was theirs), or using neat Mozartean 
turns and balances, however appropriate these 
might be in a setting of eighteenth-century court 
life, is not likely to be of much help in King John 
or in The Merchant of Venice. Stage music needs 
not be historically authentic, but it should help to 
evoke, like the settings and the costumes, what- 
ever time and place the director has chosen to 
evoke in his production. 

The performances of Much Ado About Nothing 
that were first produced at the American Shakes- 
peare Festival Theatre in Stratford, Connecticut, 
during the summer of 1957 represented in their 
visual and musical design exactly the sort of di- 
rector’s choice that I am describing. That choice 
has seemed arbitrary to many. Taken originally 
by the codirectors, John Houseman and Jack Lan- 
dau, accepted with delight by Katharine Hepburn 
and Alfred Drake, the Beatrice and Benedick, as 
well as by Rouben Ter Arutunian, who designed 
the sets and clothes, and by the present writer, 
who wrote music for the production, it seemed to 
us all, and still does, I think, imaginative and wise, 
a contribution, even, to the play and to its compre- 
hensibility in our time. 
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The decision, indeed a radical one, was to set 
the play somewhere in northern Mexico, in what 
is now Texas or southern California, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Shakespeare had put 
it in a Sicily of his own time, or a little earlier, 
under the Spanish occupation. Now, this locale 
is not a vague one like “the seacoast of Bohemia” 
in The Winter’s Tale or the Illyria of Twelfth 
Night or the even vaguer Vienna of Measure for 
Measure, slight masks, all of them, for English 
country life, or for London. The people in Much 
Ado are as characteristically Spanish as those in 
Othello and The Merchant are Venetian. They are 
proud, simple, sincere, energetic and deeply sen- 
timental. Even the villain is proud of his villainy 
and quite frank about it. None of them has the 
malice or the snobbery or the vainglory or the 
need of being two-faced about things, the divided 
mind or the indirection that abound in Shakes- 
peare’s other plays. Everybody is childlike, surely 
Catholic, and deeply, tenderly, permanently ori- 
ented toward affection. Also there is no war be- 
tween the younger and the older generations. 

Since Shakespeare says these people are Span- 
ish colonials and since their characteristics are in 
fact recognizable today as those of Spanish colo- 
nials, changing their nationality would be a mis- 
take. Surely the young Claudio who, believing he 
has caused the death of his beloved by doubting 
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Katharine Hepburn and Alfred Drake 
were Beatrice and Benedick in the 
American Shakespeare Festival pro- 
duction of Much Ado About Nothing, 
first given at Stratford, Connecticut, in 
1957. In the accompanying article Mr. 
Thomson discusses his music for the 
offering. 


her virtue, accepts as a penance for his sin to 
marry sight unseen a cousin (nonexistent) in- 
vented by his fiancee’s father is none of Shakes- 
peare’s English young men. Only as a Spaniard, 
believing in sin and its consequences, fatalistic, 
loyal to the results of his own actions, can he be 
believed and sympathized with. No matter how 
the setting of it may be altered, the play must 
remain a picture of life among well-to-do Spanish 
landed gentry. 

The Sicilian background is less demanding, not 
demanding at all, in fact. The monuments of that 
isle, its history and its geography, save for some 
casual mention of Messina, play no part. Using 
Sicilian landscape or architecture, Hispano-Sici- 
lian clothes, especially from three or more cen- 
turies back, would tend to confuse rather than to 
clarify the play’s understanding today. And trans- 
porting it to Shakespeare’s England, always a 
possible choice, would not be a happy one, so thor- 
oughly un-English is the love story. 

And so, as a result of meditations and of 
searches after other alternatives, the idea was 
conceived that a rich ranch house in Spanish 
North America would be just the place for Hero 
and her father, for Claudio and his young friends 
just back from brilliant conduct in some military 
action. Beatrice and Benedick, of course, fit into 
any time or place that offers a background of 
mating and matchmaking. The whole play, it was 
agreed, could be brought to life in such a setting 
with a maximum of recognition on the part of 
twentieth-century Americans and a minimum of 
violation to the poet’s meaning. 

Now, the music cues in such a setting are no 
different in placement or in length from what they 
would have been had the play been left in Sicily. 
But their character, their whole style and texture, 
were of necessity determined by the adopted time 
and place. Like the scenery and the costumes, the 
easy movements and the formal dances, they had 
to evoke nineteenth- century Spanish America. 

With that in mind I went to the New York Pub- 
lic Library and examined all the collections of 
folklore and old popular tunes from northern Mex- 
ico and the American Southwest. I copied out 
everything that I thought might possibly be use- 
ful. Then I consulted with my directors to deter- 
mine the spots where music might be needed, de- 
sired, possible to introduce, and about the number 
of musicians the production budget would allow. 

As it turned out, I got nine instrumentalists; 
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and I chose a flute (doubling on piccolo), a clar- 
inet, one percussion player (who could also play 
bells, or glockenspiel), two trumpeters, one viola, 
one cello, and a man who could play both guitar 
and double bass. In addition, the management 
provided, just for singing the songs, the famous 
countertenor Russell Oberlin (dressed as a peon 
of the ranch). There was also a conductor, not 
really necessary; but since he was attached to 
the theatre that season, and could also play the 
piano, he was a useful luxury. I arranged place- 
ment for my musicians in a covered pit where 
they could be heard but not seen; and the elec- 
trician placed microphones and loud-speakers so 
as to amplify my string section without the pres- 
ence of amplified sound being detectable to the ear. 

I shall not give here the complete list of music 
cues, because we did not follow the script of the 
play exactly. Nowadays virtually no director does 
follow a Shakespeare script as it appears in a 
scholarly edition. He makes cuts for brevity and 
cuts for modern pacing, which permits less rhe- 


torical dalliance than audiences liked in earlier 
times. He transposes the order of scenes for 
clarity and for scenic convenience. He allows 
only one or two intermissions for smoking and 
refreshment. He may add scenes of pantomine 
and dancing, if the story invites them. He may 
even interpolate an extra song from some other 
Shakespeare play, if he has a charming singer, 
or omit those already there, if he does not. In 
short, he cuts and reshapes the play to a modern 
audience’s taste for speed and a clean trajectory. 
He does not, of course, rewrite the prose or poetry. 
What he does is comparable with the cuts, trans- 
positions, instrumental substitutions, and adjust- 
ments of orchestral balances that any conductor 
makes for the performance today of an oratorio 
by Bach or Handel. Such changes are every bit 
as legitimate as using women instead of the boys 
that Shakespeare’s time required in the female 
roles. But they do make every director’s produc- 
tion a “version,” and they do determine for that 
version the placement of the music cues. 

In the Houseman-Landau version of Much Ado 
the soldiers returned from war by marching down 
a main aisle of the theatre and on to the stage, 
led by a fife and drum playing a quickstep. For 
this I used the most commonplace tune possible, 
the familiar Jarobe Tapatio, generally known as 
“Mexican Scarf Dance,” and speeded it up for ex- 
citement. I later used “La Golondrina”’ too, this 
timed as a habanera. These tunes, plus another 
almost equally familiar, reappeared in different 
instrumentations several times, as if they were 
familiar banalities of the time and place (which, 
indeed, they were). They helped to establish a 
folksy and easygoing Spanish-American ambi- 
ence. They also served to set off by contrast the 
more refined musical backgrounds of the ball 
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scene, the wedding, the tomb scene and the happy 
ending. 

For these latter I found authentic bits from 
the old Southwest, took two dance tunes from 
Spain, and composed a waltz. I needed a waltz for 
romantic feeling. But our Spanish Americans had 
no waltzes of their own. They used (bought 
copies of it by the thousands) a German waltz 
called “Over the Waves” (to them, “Sobre las 
Olas’). This did not seem right to me to use; it 
is too familiar to be effective save in ironic or 
caricatured version. And I needed a waltz with 
some lift in it. So I wrote one that might have 
come from anywhere, that evoked the romantic 
feeling that upper-class people everywhere in the 
nineteenth century associated with three-four 
time. 

The famous song beginning “Sigh no more, 
Ladies” I composed in two versions and used in 
two places. One version was in espagnoloid Scot- 
tish style, with syncopations derived naturally 
from the word accents and a vocal flourish at the 
end. The other was a fandango in which the 
words clicked like castanets. This latter so deeply 
offended the taste of my singer, an expert in Eliza- 
bethan songs and madrigals, that eventually it 
was removed from the production. 

It so happened in this production that almost 
every cue was “source’’ music, a situation ever to 
be wished. “Source’’ music means, in show busi- 
ness, music that can be supposed to come from 
some source, on or off stage, that is part of the 
play. It includes the trumpets that announce a 
king, the drums of the military, anybody singing 
a song, music that might be part of a household, 
such as dance music, dinner music, anything pres- 
ent or overheard that offers a realistic excuse for 
being present or overheard. This kind of music is 
truly “incidental,” though it may be as necessary 
as any property sword or goblet. And it is the 
most expressive of all play music, because, its 
presence being dramatically explained, it can un- 
derline moments of tenderness, produce suspense, 
emphasize climaxes, aid the play through music’s 
great power of producing emotion, without the 
audience experiencing the shock that comes from 
a breaking of the dramatic illusion. 

More dangerous, but sometimes indispensable 
for creating a mood, is music that is purely at- 
mospheric, an auditory addition to the scenery. 
Forests, moonlit gardens, shooting stars (I once 
produced this last effect through one chord on a 
celesta), all those states of nature that need to 
be felt as palpable but that cannot be rendered 
delicately enough by scenic or lighting effects— 
these can be, must be, essayed through music. 
Here the music has a poetic, not a realistic source. 
It is the voice of Nature. 

Music can also speak with the voice of Memory. 
Soliloquies, confessions of yearning, recalls of in- 
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nocence and childhood can without embarrass- 
ment to the listener be accompanied by soft music 
of specifically evocative character. Shakespeare, 
we are told, used for this purpose recorders, a 


species of primitive flute. Intermezzos and intro- 
ductions, when not truly “source” music, can also 
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recall, announce, or anticipate without stepping 
out of the play. Overtures, of course, can only 
announce, and consequently are best when justifi- 
able as “source” music. Anything else becomes 
the voice of the manager, the barker at a side 
show, and is ill-suited to the poetic theatre. An 
overture that is like a preview of the scenery can 
be very effective, however. 


Beyond those conventions I know no musical 
usages that are appropriate to the poetic stage. 
“Source” music is always the best, but the voices 
of Nature and Memory need not be excluded. 
They must only be handled with tact. Occasion- 
ally a brief sound effect can be good too, if intro- 
duced and ended before the audience has time to 
realize its instrumental source. This is like physi- 
cal pain made audible. A tam-tam roll ppp. poco 
crescendo as Othello’s epilepsy comes on him, a 
disembodied electronic whine as Banquo’s ghost 
appears to Macbeth, such effects are in the best 
Elizabethan tradition. If they come off, they are 
very powerful. But if anyone in the audience 
laughs, they must be abandoned. 

Among the voices I do not consider it proper 
to represent through stage music are those of the 
author, who has chosen language as his idiom and 
should not step out of that convention; the voice 
of the producer, who is no part of the play; and 
those of the director, designer, costumer and com- 
poser. These collaborators are speaking, we may 
presume, for the author by helping the play to 
speak for him. Their self-exploitation is as of- 
fensive as that of an actor who insists on playing 
some publicized or imaginary image of himself 
instead of the role we have come to see him do. 
Stage music, to serve well in performance, must 
be objective, modest, and as loyal a collaborator 
of the director’s and the designer‘s plan as of the 
author’s play. That way lie all the possibilities 
of boldness and of daring. And that way too, so 
far as Shakespeare’s plays allow music at all, lies 
the only possibility there is for a composer to 
serve, as a worker, the great Shakespearean texts. 

In our Spanish-American Much Ado, there was 
a short overture, a habanera, to set the locale. Its 
“source” in the play’s reality might be considered 
to be a cafe or dance hall outside the gates of the 
ranch, where our first scene was placed. The sol- 
diers returned and disbanded there to a paso 
doble, or quickstep, led: by musicians in costume. 

There was reception music, Hispanic, for the 
opening of our second scene. From time to time 
a sentimental Spanish melody, one of those heard 
elsewhere in the play as cafe or dance music, was 
overheard on a guitar beneath some love scene or 
solologuy. And there was formal dancing to 
music during the masquerade. Also, waltz music 
for the grand march out to supper. Balthasar 
sang his song to guitar accompaniment. And we 
ended our Act I on Beatrice’s soliloquy with waltz 
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music under it, like a memory, crescendo. 

Act II began with cafe music, and the Dogberry 
scenes of municipal justice were framed in similar 
material. Dressing the bride was preceded and in 
part accompanied by an alborada, a salute to the 
marriage morn. Later there were wedding bells 
and wedding music. Then more cafe music, dance 
tunes on a tinny piano, to mark the police action 
as taking place among persons of banal taste, 
whose lives were drenched (literally) in hand- 
played bar ballads, as ours are in mechanized 
musical banalities. 

Exactly such a tune opened our Act III, and 
comic drums accompanied a change of guard at 
the police station. Benedick’s song, brief, ama- 
teurish and absurd, was not accompanied. Then 
came funeral music for the tomb scene and for the 
song, “Pardon, Goddess of the Night,” followed 
by wedding music again, by dance music, and at 
the end by a fanfare and general waltzing. 

Transitions from one scene to another were usu- 
ally covered by music, either in continuation of 
the preceding mood or in anticipatio. of what 
was to follow. We put as much music into the 
play as we could, endeavoring thus to keep the 
comic and the sentimental tones constantly pres- 
ent and warm. We hoped also that the abundant 
presence of music on two levels of taste — the 
vulgar and the genteel — would help us to under- 
line the basic premise of the production, which 
was that the story takes place on a vast estate 
with many sorts of people around and many kinds 
of life going on. It is all a shade provincial; but 
there are great hospitality, many arrivals and 
departures, injustice administered casually, mili- 
tary forays, cooks, chambermaids, peons, and mu- 
sicians constantly available for producing a ball, 
a wedding, a funeral, anything needed in the life 
of his rich, easygoing, isolated Spanish family. 

My music cues would not be applicable stylistic- 
ally to a production differently conceived. I have 
described them here for what they were, an audi- 
tory extension of the scenery and costumes. These 
latter illustrated visually the directors’ conception 
of the play. That conception was based on what 
the directors and their collaborating artists con- 
sidered to be the nature of the play’s people and 
message. Theirs is not the only legitimate view of 
these. But once decided on and accepted as a basis 
for production, it determined the character of the 
scenery and of the music. As for the amounts of 
music used and its exact placement, we were 
obliged, in spite of all our efforts toward abun- 
dance, to limit our largesse. The controls that 
Shakespeare once and for all built into this script, 
as he did into every other, cannot be broken 
through without doing violence to the script. To 
make an opera or an operetta out of a Shakes- 
peare play requires abandoning most of the 
Shakespeare in it. END 
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‘Acting? My Aching Back!’ 


Sam Levene, the star who wanted to be 
asalesman, wouldn’t do it again—he says 


Sam Levene, the star of Make a Million, a 
furious trifle in one set about a producer of tele- 
vision quiz shows, is an ardent practicing pessi- 
mist unhappily speckled with strong, unhidden 
traces of optimism; like raisins in a pousse-cafe. 
That combination of characteristics has kept him 
almost continuously employed in the theatre, mo- 
tion pictures, television and radio for thirty-two 
years and is reproduced in his features with great 
fidelity. At the age of fifty-four, Levene’s brow, 
which is slowly growing loftier, is wrinkled with 
mistrust. He carries his eyes — warm, brown, 
melancholy and suspicious — in a pair of leathery 
pouches set on each side of a disenchanted nose. 
His head rides gingerly about four inches forward 
on his neck, as though he expected to be hit from 
behind. Both his mustache a falsely jaunty affair, 
and his mouth appear to be saying “No” all the 
time, although he says “Yes” more often than not 
(thus producing an unsettling effect), and his 
voice is a fine, rasping confimation of everything 
else. 

The other night, after marrying off a pregnant 
quiz contestant on stage and complaining of a bad 
back in his dressing room, Levene adjourned to a 
saloon across the street where he crabbed cheer- 
fully for a couple of hours. “If I had it to do all 
over again,” he said flatly of his career, “I would- 
n't. It just isn’t worth the struggles.”” Without 
moving, he sagged all over—a virtuoso perform- 
ance. “Why does an actor have to live?” he asked 
the ceiling. “Who needs him? Who asked for 
him? It’s not show business any longer; it’s just 
a business.” He allowed resignation to succeed 
despair. “I accept this,” he said. “I'll live with it. 
I'll die with it. It’s all I want, even if I wouldn’t 
do it again. 

“It’s important,” he continued, with the air of 
imparting a discovery, “to make a living, and if 
that’s all I can get, I'll settle for that. I haven’t 
any dreamy ideas of being a great actor. I didn’t 
listen to the advice of a great teacher.” He iden- 
tified the latter as the late Charles Jehlinger, who 
headed up the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, from which Levene was graduated. “If I 
have one regret,” Levene said, “that’s the regret. 
Whatever I did with my life in the theatre is my 
own fault. I should have studied harder so I 
wouldn’t have got stuck in one area. 

“I haven’t been trained in the classics, of course, 
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so I’m limited. That’s the way the cookie crum- 
bles.”” Levene read the line as though he had writ- 
ten it. “But, if an actor is an actor,” he said, “he 
can do most anything. I get a satisfaction out of 
working. I haven’t any preference in plays or 
even in the medium I play in. They say, ‘You want 
to do it? So I do it. I don’t choose. It’s entirely 
what’s offered me. There aren’t any people hang- 
ing on my door saying, ‘Sammy, we got to have 
you.’ I’m not complaining. If there wasn’t a play, 
there was a movie, and if not that, television or 
radio.” He has been seen in thirty plays, at least 
half of which either expired out of town or shortly 
thereafter. On the other hand, shows like Guys 
and Dolls, Room Service, Three Men on a Horse 
and Dinner at Eight have more than evened 
things. In addition, he has pieced out matters 
with some forty movies and about a dozen and a 
half television shows. 

To hear Levene tell it, he became an actor 
through a burning adolescent desire to achieve 
Savoir-faire, a worldliness epitomized for him in 
the person of the wholesale dress salesman, an 
occupation that sent him to drama school but one 
to which he feels it is now too late to aspire. The 
youngest, by a dozen years or so, of five children, 
one of them a brother, Joe, now dead, Levene was 
born Levine in Russia, in 1905, the son of a syna- 
gogue cantor and his wife. (He arrived at Levene 
many years later. Having got nowhere as Sam 
Lawrence, he took the advice of two old friends, 
Garson Kanin and Martin Gabel, to “try some- 
thing with three ‘e’s’”’ in it.) At the age of one, 
Levene was transported from Russia to New 
York’s lower East Side. 

By the time Sam was in his teens living in the 
Bronx and moodily attending Stuyvesant High 
School, his brother had become an enormously 
successful executive of a large dress-manufactur- 
ing firm. “He had fifty contractors under him,” 
Levene recalled. “Fifteen thousand dresses a day, 
they brought in. I wanted to be a salesman. In- 
stead, he made me the owner of one of his con- 
tracting firms. I had forty operators, eight press- 
ers and eight finishers working for me. I was the 
boss; I made $350 a week and I wasn’t out of high 
school. I still wanted to be a salesman.” One 
apocalyptic day, while ruminating on a news- 
paper, Levene saw an advertisement for the 
American Academy. “Poise, diction, manners— 
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Between the acts of Make a Million, in which he has scored 
another great personal success, Mr. Levene has a breather, 
and a smoke. 
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that sort of thing,” he said. Unknown to his 
brother, he signed up for private lessons and 
struggled with poise, diction and manners. 

His newly acquired urbanity attracted Jehlin- 
ger’s attention. “Young man,” he said, “you have 
a wonderful instinct for theatre. How would you 
like to go to dramatic school?” “Will you take 
me?” Levene asked. “Delighted,” replied Jehlin- 
ger. “You’re out of your mind,” Sam’s brother 
said. 

“I gave up the shop, the whole works,” Levene 
recalled. “Joe wouldn’t talk to me for two years. 
I was so flattered this man thought I was good 
enough to go to school regularly. I thought I was 
entering a wonderful world of make-believe and 
glamour. I never had dreams of stardom or be- 
coming a household word. The big dream was I'd 
do something where I could get dressed up and 
have poise. I wanted to be all kinds of different 
people. Different was being a salesman, see? Not 
a contractor.” 

Levene made his debut in something called Wall 
Street in 1927. It ran two weeks. He was mostly 
out of work for the next two years, during which 
time (a) his brother began to talk to him once 
more because (b) Levene agreed to give up his 
foolishness and go to work for Joe as a dress 
salesman. He quickly realized that that particular 
brand of sophistication had become pallid and he 
was — morosely but irrevocably — committed to 
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acting. He would check his sample cases at Grand 
Central Terminal and look for acting jobs. One 
day, in the men’s room of his brother’s establish- 
ment, he dropped the script of a play in which he 
merely hoped to get a part. It was brought to Joe. 
“What’s this?” he asked Sam. “A play,” said Sam. 
“I know, I know,” said his brother. “I thought 
you’d given up the theatre.”’ Levene shook his 
head. “You got to make up your mind, which is 
it?” Joe declared. Levene plumped once more for 
the theatre. He got the part in the play he had 
been reading. However, it inconveniently closed 
before getting to Broadway. 

Although he professes to be indifferent to what 
he plays, Levene incautiously admitted his pulse 
had been quickened as never before or since by 
his portrayal of Horace Vandergelder in the Lon- 
don production of Thornton Wilder’s The Match- 
maker in 1954. He was in the London Guys and 
Dolls when Garson Kanin offered him the part. 
Levene told Kanin he was crazy. Kanin said he, 
Tyrone Guthrie and Hugh Beaumont thought not. 
“It was a tremendous reach for me,” Levene said. 
“Nothing I could grasp out of my experience or 
the world I knew. A man sixty years old, a time 
I didn’t know. I didn’t know where to begin.” 

After ten days of rehearsals in London, Levene 
thought he knew where he was going — back to 
New York. He started to pack. Among his effects, 
he found notes he had jotted down from lectures 
given by the late Michael Chekhov, actor and 
drama theorist, in California. He deciphered one 
passage: “Each particular character has, for 
each individual actor, a psychological gesture’ — 
something that, if discovered, would dissolve all 
difficulties in a part. Levene stopped packing and 
started groping. Sometime during the night he 
found himself standing with his hands behind his 
back. “The whole thing opened up for me,” he re- 
called. “I’d been playing this vigorous old man 
decrepit. When I put my hands behind my back, 
something happend to my whole being. The next 
morning I played him right — the hands were 
steady, the voice was lower. I stood firmly; every- 
thing deepened and I was Horace Vandergelder.” 

The recollection filled him with an unwonted 
animation. As it faded, he slipped back into the 
character of Levene. “I’m not disappointed there 
aren’t any other challenges,” he said, plainly rel- 
ishing his cross-grainedness. “It doesn’t bug me. 
I go where there’s work. Outside the Masonic 
Club, I belong to no clubs. I don’t have much of a 
social life. I don’t do much of anything. I take my 
little boy walking in Central Park two or three 
times a week (Levene has been married and di- 
vorced). I live at the St. Moritz and I don’t go in 
for night life. I also try to stay away from pub- 
licity as much as I can. Don’t ask me why.” He 
rubbed his neck. “My back still hurts,” he said. 

END 
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"Way Out West 


Destry sets foot in Bottleneck. Also ar 
riving (on the same stagecoach) is a 
lady of the evening (Reiko Sato). 
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The dance-hall hostesses of the Last Chance Saloon do 
some fancy stepping in the opening number, “Bottleneck.” 


Frenchy, the dance-hall girl from New 
Orleans, makes her first big appear- 
ance in “Ladies” early in the show. 





n W. 45th Street 


The principal characters in the new Broadway 
musical comedy Destry Rides Again are time- 
tested, for the most part: a dance-hall hostess 
with the proverbial heart of gold, a deputy sheriff 
who never carries a gun (he doesn’t believe in 
violence), and a villain who owns the Last Chance 
Saloon where the hostess is employed. They are 
played respectively by Dolores Gray (Frenchy). 
Andy Griffith (Destry) and Scott Brady (Kent). 
The show reflects two recent trends in the musical 
theatre—the tendency to use source material that 
has been successful in motion pictures, and the 
emergence of the choreographer as over-all di- 
rector. The source material in this case is Max 
Brand’s novel, which has reached the screen in 
four versions (none of them strictly musical). 
The director-choreographer is Michael Kidd, the 
book is by Leonard Gershe, and the music and 
lyrics by Harold Rome. The action. takes place 
in the frontier town of Bottleneck. 
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The elaborate saloon interior is one of 
the major settings created for the pro- 
duction by designer Oliver Smith. 


Frenchy's boss, Kent, is the heavy 
without whom ne western would be 
complete. It is Brady's Broadway 
debut. 





“Anyone Would Love You” sums up Des- 
try’s feeling for Frenchy—and it is the title 
of one of the show's tunes. 


“Fair Warning,” in the form of a song, is 
by Frenchy to the two rivals, the boss and 
the shy sheriff 


The second act of the show at the Imperial gets under way with the company 
singing “Are You Ready, Gyp Watson?” 





THE COMPLETE TEXT OF: 


Make a Million 


by Norman Barasch and Carroll Moore 


The entire action of the play takes place in 
the office of Sid Gray, television producer. 
Act One 

Scene 1: Monday morning. 
Scene 2: Wednesday morning. 
Act Two 
One hour later. 

Act Three 
The following morning. 


Copyright © 1958, 1959, by Norman Barasch and 
Carroll Moore. 


All rights reserved, including the right of reproduction in 
whole or in part in any form. 


CAUTION: Make a Million is the sole property of the 
authors and is fully protected by copyright. Professionals 
and amateurs are hereby warned that Make a Million, 
being fully protected under the copyright laws of the 
United States pf America, the British Empire, including 
the Dominion of Canada, and all other countries of the 
world, is subject to royalty. All rights, including profes- 
sional, amateur, motion-picture, recitation, lecturing, pub- 
lic-reading, radio-broadcasting, television, and the rights of 
translation into foreign languages, are strictly reserved. 
Particular emphasis is laid on the question of readings, per- 
mission for which must be secured from the author’s agent. 

All inquiries should be addressed to the authors’ agent: 
Ashley-Steiner, Inc., 579 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


Joel Spector and Sylvia Harris presented Make a Million 
on October 23, 1958, at the Playhouse, New York City, with 


the following cast: 
BETTY PHILLIPS 
GEORGE WINTERS 
MRS. WINTERS 
CLAIRE MANNING 
SID GRAY 

BERNIE LEEDS 
HOWARD CONKLIN 
HAROLD FAIRBANKS 
JULIE MARTIN 

MR. MERGENTHALER 
GENERAL POTTER 
LIEUTENANT FRIEDLANDER 
FERRIS 

KING 

REEVES 

BRADFORD 

JULIANO 

HENRY WHIPPLE 
REARDON 


Joy Harmon 
Charles Welch 
Barbara Barkley 
Neva Patterson 
Sam Levene 
Bill Hickey 

Don Marye 

Ty Perry 

Ann Wedgeworth 
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ACT ONE 


Scene 1 

TIME: Monday morning. 

The scene is the lavish private 
office of SID GRAY, a producer of 
TV quiz and panel shows. The 
office is very modern, but is fur- 
nished with antiques, including 
a refectory which has been made 
into a desk, a chair which was 
formerly the throne seat of some 
Italian duke. There is also an 
odd-looking chair with a sea- 
shell-shaped seat. Near the desk 
is an elaborate flower pot con- 
taining a beautiful begonia sit- 
ting on a small table. At stage 
right is an antique Louis the Fif- 
teenth couch which converts 
into a daybed. Upstage, center, 
hangs a mace which is used as 
a handle for the bar which pulls 
out from the wall when needed. 

At stage right is a door which 
leads to the receptionist’s desk, 
and the other offices in the 
suite. At center stage is a door 
leading to a bathroom. At stage 
left is a door leading to the 
office of MISS CLAIRE MANNING. 

The most unique plaything is 
an electronic panel on SID GRAY'S 
desk, which has buttons that 
control an intercom system, tele- 
phone, executive phone, office 
lights, and the buzzer to the re- 
ceptionist’s desk. 

ATRISE: We see BETTY PHILLIPS, the 
receptionist, polishing GRAY’S 
desk. She is very pretty, 
and is wearing a tight skirt, 
and a sweater which is more 
than amply filled. A young 
couple are seated on the 
couch. They are obviously 
distraught, and the wife dabs 
at her eyes, occasionally. 
CLAIRE MANNING enters and 
crosses to right of the desk. 
She is an attractive, trim 
woman in her middle thirties. 


CLAIRE: (To the couple) Oh, you're 
still here. 


WINTERS: Yes, and we're going to stay 
here till he gets in. 


CLAIRE: (Shrugs) Well, all right (Sees 
BETTY polishing) Not too much 
wax, Betty. And do it carefully. 
That's a priceless antique. 


BETTY: I know. Gee, I never saw so 
many antiques. Mr. Gray sure 
likes old things. 


CLAIRE: Yes, it gives him a feeling he 
has roots. 


BETTY: (Putting away the wax and 
cloth in seat of chair behind desk) 
I watered the begonia already. 
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CLAIRE: Where did you get the water? 
BETTY: From the bathroom. 


CLAIRE: Never. Mr. Gray uses only 
mountain spring water. You're 
better off not even touching it. 
Mr. Gray likes to take care of it 
himself. 


BETTY: Is that old, too? 


CLAIRE: No. But it’s his prize-winning 
begonia. Took eight years to de- 
velop. It’s the love of his life. 


BETTY: How do they do that? 


CLAIRE: They just keep crossing differ- 
ent male and female begonias. 


BETTY: Male and female? They have 
that with flowers, too? How can 
anyone tell the difference? 


CLAIRE: Just by looking at them. 


BETTY: Oh, I thought you had to catch 
them at it. (WIFE on couch starts 
to cry) Oh, she’s crying again. 


CLAIRE: Yes... well, Betty ... 
(CLAIRE indicates that BETTY 
should leave. BETTY nods and 
exits throwing sympathetic 
glance at the couple) 
Now, please, Mr. Winters. There’s 
no point to your waiting in the 
office. Mr. Gray is a very busy 
man. Besides, there’s nothing he 
can do about it. 


WINTERS: Well, he'd better do some- 
thing about it! He’s practically 
ruined my life. (The WIFE sobs) 
Don’t worry, honey, I'll fix it. 
He'll make good, or I'll break 
every bone in his body. 


MRS. WINTERS: (Weeping) He'll do it 


too. 


CLAIRE: Now wait a minute, Mr. Win- 
ters. You're being very emotional 
about this. 

WINTERS: You bet I’m being emo- 
tional. So would you be! 

(SID GRAY enters. He gives CLAIRE 
his hat, gloves, and umbrella 
during following speech) 


sip: Good morning, Claire, make a 
note . . . the camera work on 
“Make A Million” last night was 
wonderful, only I want even more 
close-ups. (MRS. WINTERS cries. 
SID notices them. CLAIRE exits into 
her office) What’s this? 


MR. WINTERS: Don’t you remember 
me? George Winters? A month 


ago I was on your show, “Guess 
The Price.” 


sip: Oh, yeah, yeah. You won the 
ranch house, the swimming pool, 
and the Cadillac. Living like 
kings, I'll bet. Well, thanks for 
coming up. Nice to have seen you. 
(Starts to go behind desk. WIN- 

TERS stops him) 


WINTERS: Living like kings? I’m a 
broken man. (MRS. WINTERS starts 
to weep) Don’t worry, honey. I'll 
fix it. Look, Mister, I own a little 
gas station in Paramus, New Jer- 
sey. I net a hundred and a quar- 
ter a week. Suddenly I got a 
ranch house and a swimming pool. 
Where the hell was I supposed to 
put it? I had to hock my gas 
station to buy a lot. 


sip: Now, look, Mr. Winters, that’s 
not my responsibility. You went 
on the program with your eyes 
wide open. 


WINTERS: Yeah, but nobody told me 
about the tax on all this stuff. It 
broke me. 


sip: So, sell the Cadillac. 


WINTERS: I did. My Chevvy too. I’m 
still five thousand dollars behind. 


sip: I’m sorry, my friend. When you 
go on a show like this, you run 
the risk of winning. 


(CLAIRE enters) 


WINTERS: Look, Mister, I don’t want 
to make any trouble. I'll give you 
back the stuff. All I ask is money 
enough to get my gas station back. 


sip: All right, I'll tell you what. CLAIRE, 
we'll get the sponsor to give him 
five thousand dollars for the ranch 
house and the swimming pool. 
We'll put it on the show next 
week and stick somebody else 
with it. 

(MRS. WINTERS rises) 


WINTERS: (Exuberant) You mean I'll 
be even? Oh, thank you, Mr. 
Gray. (Shakes sw’s hand vigor- 
ously) Thank you. And God bless 
you (WINTERS and WIFE start out. 
SID follows) 


sip: That's all right, kid. Glad to do it. 


WINTERS: (To his wife who is sobbing) 
Come on, honey. Let’s go catch a 
bus back to Paramus. 

(They exit. SID presses buzzer 
on intercom) 

sip: Claire, make a note. In the fu- 
ture, check all the contestants on 
“Guess The Price.” Make sure 
they can afford to win. 

(BETTY enters) 


BETTY: Did you buzz, Mr. Gray? 


sip: Yeah. Call Studio Fourteen and 
tell Howard Conklin to come 
down as soon as he finishes his 
last commercial . . . 


BETTY: Yes, sir. 


sip: And then get me Harry Flagg, 
at R. D. B. and Y. 


(SID crosses to begonia—waters 
and feeds it) 
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BETTY: Yes, sir. Whege do I find his 
number? 


CLAIRE: There’s a phone index. On 
the right-hand side of your desk, 
you'll find three drawers. It’s in 
the second drawer. 


BETTY: Is that from the top or the 
bottom? 


sip: It works either way. 
BETTY: Oh! (She exits) 


sip: When a girl looks like that, there’s 
got to be something missing. 


CLAIRE: (Looking at newspaper) Sid, 
have you seen the papers? .. . 
Listen to this. Last night on 
“Make A Million,” Julie Martin, 
the girl from Owensville, Ken- 
tucky, correctly answered the one- 
hundred-thousand-dollar question 
and then collapsed. It was at first 
assumed that this was caused by a 
plugged oxygen line in the isola- 
tion booth. 


sip: That’s ridiculous! 


CLAIRE: (Reading) However, the show’s 
producer, Mr. Sid Gray, said this 
was ridiculous. 


sip: That’s what I said! 


CLAIRE: (Reading) Mr. Gray stated 
that Miss Martin will definitely 
appear next week. 


sip: That’s great publicity, isn’t it? 
Now we're on the move. Claire, 
this show has finally found what 
it needs. A wonderful, fresh per- 
sonality. A _ stupid little pigeon 
who happens to be a genius. 


CLAIRE: Sid, she’s not a genius. She 
has a photographic memory. And 
she’s not stupid. She’s just naive 
and innocent. 


sip: All right. She’s naive, charming, 
she’s delicious and because of her 
“Make A Million” is the only quiz 
show left on the air with a decent 
rating. 


CLAIRE: Suppose some night 
misses one of the questions? 


Julie 


sip: That’s one thing I can guarantee 
you—she ain’t gonna miss. 


CLAIRE: Sid, she’s not that kind of girl. 
You can’t fix her. 


sip: Shhhh! Don’t even say that word. 
(Picks up phone—looks under it) 
This whole office could be tapped. 
Listen, as long as we stick to the 
parts of the encyclopedia she’s 
already read, nobody can beat 
her. And with “Make A Million” 
so big, I’m a cinch to sell my new 
show. Claire! Somebody has been 
polishing my desk all wrong. 
(Takes rag from seat of chair) 
They’ve been doing it counter- 
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clockwise. It should be clockwise, 
like a martini. 


(HOWARD CONKLIN enters, in a 
white doctor’s coat, wearing a 
reflector on his head, and a 
stethoscope around his neck) 


HOWARD: Good morning, Sid. Did you 
want to see me? 


sip: Yes. Come in, Howard. Sit down. 
Oh, wait a minute . . . (Crosses to 
couch — rolls plastic cover over 
seat) I just had this recovered. 
Okay . . . sit down. 


HOWARD: Thanks, I’m pooped. (Sits) 
Eight commercials in a half hour 
is murder. 


sip: Now, Howard, you're doing a 
great job selling “Puritan Pas- 
teurized Wine.” The sponsor is 
happy. I got no complaints about 
that. But yesterday a big shot 
from the American Medical As- 
sociation came in to see me. 


HOWARD: (Pleased) Oh, really? What 
do they think of me? 


sip: Howard, I hate to tell you this, 
but you’re through as a doctor. 


HOWARD: (Rises—stunned) What? 


sip: The A. M. A. claims it’s a viola- 
tion of ethical practices. I’m sorry, 
Howard. 


HOWARD: But, Sid. I’ve been a doctor 
for five years. I have a tremen- 
dous following. 


sip: I know, my boy. That’s the trou- 
ble. You're too real. They claim 
people are buying the wine as a 
tonic and they don’t want any- 
body to feel good for sixty-nine 
cents. 

HOWARD: But I don’t understand. 
What do I say that’s wrong? 


sip: It’s not the spiel, Howard. It’s 
the costume. I’m sorry, my boy, 
but the reflector, the stethoscope 
and the white coat are out. 


HOWARD: Sid, please, you can’t do 
that. There must be another way 
out. 


sip: Don’t worry, you'll keep your job. 
Only from now on, you'll be a 
French peasant. 


HOWARD: But, Sid, what'll I tell my 
kids? They think I’m a real doc- 
tor. 


sip: So from now on they’ll think 
you're a real peasant. We'll get 
you a smock and a beret. 


HOWARD: I’m sorry, Sid. But that’s 
impossible. If I can’t be a doctor, 
I’m quitting the show. 
(Starts out) 


sip: Howard! Don’t be silly. It pays 
good money. 


HOWARD: (Turns — faces sm) There 
are some things more important 
than money. How about my pro- 
fessional standing? 


sip: Howard, let’s face the facts. You're 
not a doctor! 


HOWARD: Maybe. But people believe 
in me, they have faith in me, and 
I’m not going to destroy that faith 
with a ridiculous French accent 
and a beret. 


sip: Howard — 


HOWARD: I don’t need your show, Sid. 
I'll get another job. Oh, I made a 
terrible mistake. I was a fool to 
specialize. (He exits) 

sip: Claire, that guy’s been on too long. 
I wouldn't be surprised if he’s 


making house calls. 
buzzes) Yes?.. 


(Intercom 


BETTY: Mr. Gray. I have Harry Flagg, 
of R. D. B. and Y. on the phone. 


sip: Put him on. (7 CLAIRE) I bet he 
sold our show. This guy thinks I’m 
the greatest. (Presses button on 
phone) Hello, Harry. (Sits) 


HARRY: ‘Lo, Sid. 
sip: How are you, lover? 
HARRY: Great, Sid. 


sip: Say, did the top brass go for that 
new show I pitched you? 


HARRY: No good, Sid, sold the client a 
western. 


si: Oh. Think you made a mistake, 
baby. 


HARRY: Did my best, Sid. 

sip: Know you did, sweetheart. 
HARRY: No hard feelings? 

sip: No, doll, you’re still a honey. 
HARRY: Well, I'll see you. Sorry, Sid. 


sip: Forget it, baby. I love you any- 
way, sweetheart. (Pushes “off” 
button) That sonofabitch! 


(Rises—puts cloth into seat of 
chair—sits) 

CLAIRE: I guess he hasn’t found out 
what a success you are (SID groans) 
What's the matter, Sid? Your 
sinuses again. 


sip: Yeah! 


CLAIRE: Why don’t you go over and see 
Dr. Richmond? 


sip: I saw him yesterday. All he did 
was talk about his sinuses. I don’t 
trust any doctor who’s got the same 
thing I got. 


CLAIRE: (Starts to pick up scissors from 
desk) I have some work to do. 
sw: (Takes papers, scissors; puts them 
on desk) Claire, wait a minute. I’ve 

got something to say to you. 
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CLAIRE: What? 


sip: Claire, last night I had a long talk 
with Dorothy . . . and I asked her 
for a divorce. 


CLAIRE: (Interested) Oh? 
sip: And she agreed to give it to me. 
CLAIRE: How much? 


sip: (Quickly) Two hundred thousand 
dollars. And there was no argu- 
ment. Of course I argued a little 
‘cause I don’t have that kind of 
money — but “Make a Millian” is 
going great. There’s a two-year 
contract in the works. I'll give her 
the money, and good riddance. 
What a marriage. It was a disas- 
ter. Claire, how could you let me 
do it? 

CLAIRE: Me? 


sip: Yeah, you and I were married for 
twelve years. You know my weak- 
ness. If a girl likes me, right away 
I like her back . . . How could you 
let me marry her? Ali right, you 
made a mistake. I forgive you. 


CLAIRE: (Laughs) Oh, Sid, what am I 
going to do with you? 


sip: Marry me just once more. And 
next time, don't divorce me just be- 
cause I ask you. You made me 
look bad, too. You wouldn’t even 
take a settlement. 


CLAIRE: Well, I did keep my job. To 
tell you the truth, I wanted to be 
where I could keep an eye on you. 
In spite of everything, I'm fond 
of you. 


stp: I’m fonder. (Leans over and kisses 
her) 
(BETTY enters onto platjorm, 
sees them kissing) 
BETTY: (Embarrased) Oh! 
sip: Knock! 


BETTY: Oh, I'm sorry. 


sip: Well, what? 


BETTY: Does anybody here know a 
Bernie Leeds? 


CLAIRE: Yes, he’s the idea man on 
“Beat The Bell.” What about him? 


BETTY: Well, he’s here to see Mr. Gray. 


sip: Oh, Bernie . . . again with those 
stunts. Okay, send him in. 
(ZERNIE LEEDS appears in the 
doorway, carrying two basket- 
balls. He is a slight young man 
wearing horn-rimmed glasses. 
As he and BETTY meet in the 
door, she turns sideways to allow 
him to pass. However, he is 
carrying the two basketballs 
chest high, and with BETTY’s 
prominent upper anatomy, it is 
impossible for them to pass each 
other. During above sw waves 
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splurge just this once. 


BERNIE in) 


BERNIE: Sid,I ... Oh, excuse me, ( He 
raises, then lowers the two basket- 
balls, enabling him to enter, BETTY 


exits) Sid .. . I've got a great new 
bit for “Beat The Bell” .. . it’s 
sensational! 


sip: All right, let’s have it. 


BERNIE: I worked all night on this idea. 
We get a contestant who has to 
bounce two basketballs at the same 
time . . . but not just any contest- 
ant, a special kind — a fat lady, 
about 350 pounds. She has to 
bounce the two basketballs and hop 
up and down on one foot . . . Get 
the picture? (He moves up and 
down — joggling the basketballs 
against his chest) Fat lady, bounc- 
ing basketballs, jouncing up and 
down, everything going at once? 
. . . But wait — where's the real 
fun, the big yocks? We've got to 
get that fat lady out of breath, so 
while she’s hopping and bouncing, 
she has to name Italians foods, like 
this... 


(He hops on one foot, bouncing 
basketballs) 
Pizza, veal scallopini, chicken cac- 
ciatore, rollatini, minestrone, lin- 
guini, lasagna— 
sip: Arrive derci! .. . 


BERNIE: (Goes to door) Okay. In this 
business, the creative artist is 
nothing. (BERNIE exits) 


sip: Look, Claire, it’s hard to talk here. 
Maybe we could talk this week- 
end. Someplace where we can both 
relax. 


CLAIRE: Mmmmm. And where were 
you planning to relax? 


sip: I thought we could drive up to the 
Concord Hotel, and spend a couple 
of days there. Like we used to. 


CLAIRE: I don’t think so. It wouldn’t 
look good on the register. Mr. Sid 
Gray and first wife. Besides, I 
made a date for Saturday night. 


(She picks up newspapers and 
scissors from desk) 


sip: (Jealously) A date? Who with? 
CLAIRE: Oh, you know him. Joe O’Brien, 


over at NBC. 
(Sits on bench — starts to cut 
clippings) 
sip: O’Brien? Claire, he’s a married 
man. 


CLAIRE: No, he’s divorced now. 


sip: Makes no difference. In the eyes 
of the Church he’s still married . . . 
(Crosses to CLAIRE — stops her 
from clipping papers) 
Claire, I need you . . . you’re part 
of my life. What do you say? 


one you can confide in. All right? 


—" ar 


CLAIRE: Well, Sid, I can’t give you an 
answer offhand. I'll have to think 
about it. 


sip: What's there to think about? I 
love you. (Starts to kiss her) 


(BETTY enters again catching 
them kissing — again embarras- 
sed) 


BETTY: Oh, excuse me. 
sip: KNOCK! 
Oh, I forgot. 


sip: What else have you got to remem- 
ber? Well, what? 


BETTY: Mr. Fairbanks is here from the 
advertising agency. 


BETTY: 


sip: Fine, let him come in — 
(FAIRBANKS enters. He is dressed 
in typical Madison Avenue fash- 
ion, wearing horn-rimmed glas- 
ses. He is in his early thirties 
and always eager to please) 
Hello, Harold. 


FAIRBANKS: Hi-ya Sid, tremendous see- 
ing you, boy. Hi-ya Claire. 
(He gives CLAIRE his hat. CLAIRE 
puts hat in chair and sits on arm 
of chair) 
CLAIRE: Hello, Harold. 


FAIRBANKS: Sid, I saw the show last 
night and I thought it was—(Un- 
certainly) What'd you think of it, 
Sid? 

sip: What did I think of it? I thought 
it was great! 


HAROLD: That’s just what I thought. 
(Uncertainly) What'd you think, 
Claire? 

CLAIRE: I thought what you thought. 


HAROLD: Me, too! (Sits in chair) Well, 
what have we got for next week? 
Gotta keep topping ourselves. 
Who's Julie’s opponent? 


sip: We're throwing a snake expert at 
her. 


HAROLD: (Gives a shudder) Oh! It gives 
me the chills just to think about 
snakes. My analyst is working on 
that right now. 


CLAIRE: You'll be surprised how that 
turns out. 


sip: Everybody in the business is going 
to an analyst. (Sits) I don’t get it. 
Forty bucks an hour to squeal on 
your mother? 


HAROLD: Oh, Sid, it’s the greatest. I’ve 
been going for three years and be- 
lieve me, it’s made a new man of 
me. Why I've got more confidence 
... do you think I’ve got more con- 
fidence? 

sip: What are you asking me for? Ask 
your doctor. Now what have you 
got on your mind? 
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JULIE: Thirty-five. 
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HAROLD: Well, I just came from a meet- 
ing at the agency. And I’ve got 
some ideas on how to exploit this 
Julie Martin thing. 

(CLAIRE sits and prepares to take 
notes) 


sip: All right, let’s have it. 


HAROLD: I know Mr. Mergenthaler 
would like to see it all tied in with 
his refrigerator. So I was thinking 
... Suppose we announce that Julie 
had a sudden attack of botulism. 
Huh? 


CLAIRE: (Taking notes) Botulism? How 
do you spell it? 


sip: Never mind how you spell it. What 
the hell is it? 


HAROLD: It’s food poisoning. Comes 
from food that’s been improperly 
refrigerated. In other words, food 
that’s been stored in some competi- 
tor’s refrigerator. Get the angle? 


sip: You must be kidding. People 

watch television while they’re eat- 
ing, and you want to talk about 
food poisoning? Listen, last week 
I was sitting in front of my televi- 
sion set with my dinner tray . . . 
when some guy comes on and 
burns a hole in a handkerchief 
with stomach acid. I get up and 
switch the channel and there’s an- 
other guy holding up a beaker-fulli 
of liver bile. I couldn’t finish my 
dinner. My God, I was even afraid 
to swallow what I had in my 
mouth! 
Botulism is out! 

(Intercom buzzes. SID presses 

his “on” button) 


Yeah? 


BETTY: Mr. Gray, Julie Martin is here. 


Oh, and there’s a phone call from 
Dr. Richmond. 


sip: Good. Put the doctor on, and ask 
Julie to please wait. Hello, Doc. 

poc: Hello, Sid. (Lowers his voice) 
Sid, is Julie Martin there? 

sip: Just came in. 

poc: Are you on the executive phone? 

sip: Yes. 


poc: I have something to-tell you, so 
switch it off. 

sip: (sm looks at CLAIRE curiously. 
Presses a button, and picks up the 
hand phone — sits) Well? .. . 
What? (Rises) How long? .. . Are 
you sure? (Sitting) Thank you. 
Thank you very much( sD re- 
places hand phone) Oh, my God. 
(Sits) 


CLAIRE: Sid, what’s the matter? 


sm: Thanks to Miss Julie Martin, your 
charming, naive, innocent, little 
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sip: That’s him! Who’s Henry Whip- 


girl, “Make a Million’”’ is in terri- 
ble, terrible trouble. 


CLAIRE: What did she do? 


sip: Into this vale of tears, without 
benefit of clergy, she’s bringing a 
little stranger. 


CLAIRE: I can’t believe it. She’s not 
that kind of girl. 


sip: She is now. 

HAROLD: What will Mr. Mergenthaler 
say? 

sip: You’re not gonna tell Mergen- 
thaler? 

HAROLD: Sid, * like you, but my first 
duty is to my sponsor. 

(HAROLD exits) 
sip: The little rat! 
CLAIRE: Sid, what are you going to do? 


sip: Only one thing to do. She’s got to 
marry the guy. (SID presses inter- 
com) Send in Julie Martin. 


CLAIRE: (Rises) Now Sid, calm down. 
I’m very fond of Julie and I don’t 
want you shouting at her and scar- 
ing her half to death. She doesn’t 
even know she’s pregnant yet, so 
break it gently. It certainly won’t 





JULIE: It might be the change of climate . . 


do any good to upset her in her 
condition. 


sw: Her condition! Nobody thinks of 
my condition! 

CLAIRE: I know you're upset, Sid, but 
you have to consider Julie. She has 
a problem, too. 


sw: All right, all right. I'll take it easy. 
I'll be calm and sweet and under- 
standing. Okay? 


(Kisses CLAIRE’S hand) 


CLAIRE: Talk nicely to her and then at 
the psychological moment, you can 
tell her. 


sip: All right, all right. (JULIE MARTIN 
enters) 


JULIE: Good mornin’, Mr. Gray. Hello, 
Claire. 


CLAIRE: Hello, Julie. 


sip: Well, good morning, good morn- 
ing, good morning. (JULIE starts 
down steps — sip helps her) And 
don’t we look sweet this morning. 
And what a pretty frock you're 
wearing (Nods toward CLAIRE) 


JULIE: Oh, thank you. Claire went 


shopping with me. It’s kind of ex- 
pensive for me, but I figured I'd 


. maybe | picked up one of those Yankee 


viruses. 
SID: Yankee virus! This virus you can catch anywhere. You're pregnant! 
(Sam Levene, Ann Wedgeworth) 


the begonia) Thank God I’ve got 
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a losing battle. He is followed 





splurge just this once. 


: Yeah, splurge—you've made plen- 
ty of money on this show. Sit down, 
angel. (JULIE sits in chair. CLAIRE 
crosses behind desk and sits) |! 
guess you'd like to make even 
more, wouldn’t you? 


suLiE: I can hardly believe I already 
won a hundred thousand dollars 
And to think I may be on the show 
another six months. 


sip: (Looks at CLAIRE) Well, that de- 
pends ... You sure caused a lot 
of excitement on the show last 
night. Did you see the papers? 


JULIE: Oh, you mean about me faint- 
ing? Wasn't that a caution? 

sip: By the way, do you know what 
might have caused it? You have 
any little, tiny inkling? 

JULIE: No, I don’t. It might be the 
change of climate . . . maybe I 
picked up one of these Yankee 
viruses. 

sip: Yankee virus! This virus you can 
catch anywhere. You're pregnant! 

CLAIRE: Sid! 

sip: Don't Sid me! That was the psy- 
chological moment! 

JULIE: (Surprised) I'm pregnant? 


sip: Yeah, you’re having a baby on 
Channel Two! 


JULIE: (Interested, but not concerned) 
Well, this certainly is a surprise. 


sip: It’s a surprise to me! It shouldn't 
be a surprise to you. Do you hap- 
pen to know which fellow it was? 


JULIE: It could only have been one man 
‘cause it was the only time. 


sip: You mean this was the only man 
and the first time and you're preg- 
nant? How could this happen? 


JULIE: I guess it was just . . . beginner’s 
luck. 


sip: This is no business for a man with 
sinus trouble! 


CLAIRE: Sid, don't you think it'd be bet- 
ter if I— 


sip: Please, Claire, let me handle this 
—(Gives her papers from bench) 
I want to talk to Julie privately. 
(He ushers CLAIRE to her office 

door) 


CLAIRE: Now, take it easy, Sid. And 
Julie, if you need a woman's help, 
just holler. (She exits) 


(During following speech, stp goes 
to office door, closes it, and crosses 
to left of her) Now, Julie, are you 
comfortable? Good. We’re going 
to have a nice little chat. I know 
this is a delicate subject, but think 
of me as one of your family. Some- 


one you can confide in. All right? 
JULIE: Yes, sir. 
sip: Good. Then start confiding. 


JULIE: Well, I don’t know what to tell 
you, Mr. Gray — 


sm: Just tell me exactly what hap- 
pened. 


JULIE: Well, after I got your letter to 
be on the show. I come here, and 
moved into the Y.W.C.A. 


: So far, so good. 

Well, I was here a couple of weeks 
before I could even get in to see 
you. And you know, Mr. Gray, 
New York is a terribly lonely 
place, if vou don’t know anybody. 
Then one day I was out sight-see- 
in’, and it started to rain, so I ran 
into the lobby of the Bickford 
Hotel. 


: That's when all the terrible things 
happen. In a strange city when it 
rains. 


JULIE: Anyway, I was sittin’ there. 
tryin’ to g: ‘ dry, when this nice 
boy came up and started to talk to 
me. It turned out he was a stranger 
in town, and he was lonely, too. 


sip: I'm getting the picture. 


JULIE: So we started talkin’ and I 
hadn't talked in two weeks and I 
just couldn’t stop. So he asked me 
if I'd have dinner with him and I 
said I'd love to. Then he said, 
would I mind havin’ dinner up in 
his room, because he was expectin’ 
a phone call from his old parents 
in Philadelphia, and I thought that 
was awful sweet, so I said I would 
... Funny though, they never did 
call. 

Well, whattva know? I under- 
stand Julie. You don’t have to say 
any more. You felt sorry for this 
poor lonely boy. 


JULIE: Yes, I did. But to tell the truth, 
Mr. Gray. it wasn’t onlv that. You 
see, I'd alwavs been a little curious 
about sex. I'd read so mu a about 
it in the Reader’s Digest . . . course 
I never thought anything like this 
would come of it. 


Julie . . . you missed an article in 
the Readers’ Digest . . . Now. I'd 
like to ascertain a few facts. (Takes 
pad and pencil from desk) You 
don’t mind if I ask you a few per 
sonal questions about this. 


JULIE: No, I don’t mind. I can see 
you're interested. 


sip: Yeah, I’m interested. Now this all 
happened at the Bickford Hotel? 


JULIE: On August 13th at 7:35 PM. 


sip: (Writing) August 13th at 7:45 
PM. 


JULIE: Thirty-five. 


sip: Thirty-five, forty-five . . . give or 
take ten minutes . . . what’s the 
difference? Now, this fella, what's 
his name? 

JULIE: His name is John. 


sip: John? ... John what? 


JULIE: Oh, I don’t know that. 


sip: (Amazed) You don't know his last 
name? Didn't your folks ever teach 
you to ask “with whom do I have 
the pleasure of —’ Well, do you 
know anything about him? Where 
he lives? 

JULIE: Oh, he doesn’t live anywhere. 
He's in the Army. 

sip: Where in the Army? 

JULIE: Well, I don’t know. 

sip: At least is it our Army? 

JULIE: Oh yes. 

sip: Good. It’s nice you're patriotic. 
(He shakes her hand) Well, we got 
some case. John is rather a com 
mon name, you know. 

JULIE: Yes, it is. Why, there were five 
Johns who signed the Declaration 
of Independence. John Hancock, 
John Adams, John Penn, John — 
We know it ain't one of them. Well 
Julie, I don’t know how we're going 
to do it, but we've got to locate this 
fellow and bring him in. 

JULIE: 
for? 


(Rises) Bring him in? What 


sip: So you can marry him. 
JULIE: Oh, I don't know about that. 


sip: You don’t know about that? What 
do you mean? What's the objec- 
tion? 

JULIE: Well, I only met him once. I 
don't know him very well. 

sip: Look, honey, aren't you forgetting 
a small detail? This guy happens 
to be the father of your child. 

JULIE: (Sitting on bench) Well, that 
doesn’t necessarily mean he’s the 
man I should marry. 


sip: It should at least give him a foot 
in the door. 


JULIE: Well, I’m not sure Johnny would 
want to marry me. 


sip: Never mind what he wants. This 
fellow has wronged me. And you, 
too. We'll make him marry you. 


JULIE: Oh, I wouldn't let you do that. 
I don’t think it’s good to force a 
man to get married against his will. 


sip: All right. But you got to get mar 
ried. Isn’t there somebody back 
home you like? 


JULIE: Oh, you mean Henry Whipple? 
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sip: That’s him! Who’s Henry Whip- 
ple? 


JULIE: Oh, he’s a boy I’ve known prac- 
tically all my life. 


sip: Perfect. We'll get him up here 
right away. He doesn’t even have 
to know the. baby’s not his. 


JULIE: Oh, no, Mr. Gray. I wouldn’t 
cotton to that! 


sip: What cotton? We're just pulling 
a little wool over his eyes. 


JULIE: No, Mr. Gray. 


sip: Julie, you may be on this show a 
long time. People will know you're 
having a baby when you're not 
married. It’s just not done. 


JULIE: Oh, yes it is. Do you know the 
statistics released in a report on 
February 25th, 1958, by the In- 
diana University Institute for Sex 
Research? 


sip: Well, not offhand. 


JULIE: Well, in a study based on a sam- 
pling of 5,293 American women, it 
was estimated that ten per cent 
of the female population of the 
United States become pregnant 
while they're still unmarried. The 
report states that approximately 
8,200,000 American women now 
alive have been, or will be, preg- 
nant before marriage. 


(Incredulous) Eight million? My 
God, who’s watching the store? 
Now, look, Julie, I know you don’t 
want to force anybody to marry 
you ... but suppose . . . now we're 
just supposing . . . suppose that 
nice soldier-boy, John, should walk 
in here one day of his own free 
will—he’s been thinking about you 
—loves you—wants to marry you. 
What then? 

JULIE: Well, if all that happened, I 
might feel different. I mean, he is 
the father, and if I thought he 
really loved me — ’course I gave 
him my phone number and he 
never did call. So I don’t suppose 
he’d come lookin’ for me now. 


You nev-er know. You never know. 
(Crosses and opens door) 


(JULIE rises and picks up hat 
and coat) 
Run along and get some rest, and 
read your encyclopedia— and I'll 
call you if anything develops. 


JULIE: (Crosses to door. sip follows 
her) All right, Mr. Gray. And 
thank you for your interest in my 
case. 


(SID opens the door for JULIE) 


(JULIE exits) 


sip: (sip closes door) Her case. (To 
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the begonia) Thank God I’ve got 
you. (Puts pencil on desk) (Call- 
ing off stage) Claire! Claire! 
(CLAIRE enters) 

CLAIRE: Yes, Sid? 

sip: Claire, you know who the father is? 

CLAIRE: Who? 

sip: A soldier named John. 

CLAIRE: John what? 


sip: John what. That’s it. That’s all 
we have to go on. 


CLAIRE: (Sits on bench) She actually 
doesn’t know his last name? 


sip: A small oversight. 
CLAIRE: How will you ever find him? 


sip: (Crosses to bench and sits) There’s 
only one chance. We've got to get 
the Army’s help. Now what was 
the name of that Major we had on 
“Beat the Bell” a couple of months 
ago? He was in Personnel. 

CLAIRE: Major? You mean the one who 
had to pick up peanuts with his 
bare feet and feed them to the ele- 
phant? 

sip: No, no — he was in Intelligence. 


CLAIRE: Oh, I know the one you mean 
—it was Major Cornell. 


sip: That's it! Quick, have Betty get 
this guy on the phone. He said 
anytime we needed a favor. 

CLAIRE: Right. (She pushes buzzer on 
intercom) 


BETTY: (Over intercom) Yes? 


CLAIRE: Oh, Betty — I'd like you to 
call a Major Harry Cornell, at the 
Pentagon in Washington. Ask for 
Army Personnel. When you get 
him, would you put him right 
through? It’s important. 

BETTY: Yes, I will. 


CLAIRE: (Presses “off” button on inter- 
com) I hope the Major can help. 


sip: He’s got to. I can’t have anything 
go wrong with the show now. 
There’s too much at stake. (/nter- 
com buzzes) Yeah? 


BETTY: Mr. Gray? 
sip: Yeah? 
BETTY: Are you in there? 


sip: Now where the hell would I be? 
You got the Major? 


BETTY: I'm still trying, and there’s a 
man out here to see you. A mister 
—(Spelling) M-e-r-g-e-n-t-h--- 

MERGENTHALER: That’s Mergenthaler! 
Tell Gray I’m coming in! 

(The door opens, and MR. MER- 
GENTHALER enters. He is a man 
who is constantly trying to con- 
trol his vicious temper, but it is 


a losing battle. He is followed 
by a very meek HAROLD FAIR- 
BANKS. CLAIRE is on her way out) 


sip: Don’t you want to hear what he’s 
got to say? 


CLAIRE: I'll hear him. 
(CLAIRE exits as MERGENTHALER 
and FAIRBANKS enter) 


sip: (Sits at desk) Oh, good morning, 
Mr. Mergenthaler. 


MERGENTHALER: (Crosses to desk and 
indicates GRAY to move away) 
Gray, I want to talk to you. (Sits 
at desk) Fairbanks just told me 
about this Julie Martin thing. 
What in blue blazes is going on 
around here? 

Mr. Mergenthaler . . . (Shoots 
HAROLD a killing look) there’s 
nothing to worry about . . . 


MERGENTHALER: Nothing to worry 
about? Bull! Here’s an unmar- 
ried girl on my show who's having 
a baby. Do you think I want 
that girl representing Mergen- 
thaler Refrigerators? Dammit, 


Gray, this Julie Martin scandal 
could ruin me! 


sip: Ruin you? 


MERGENTHALER: Yes! Just when I was 
pulling even with Westinghouse! 
Do you think the American public 
will buy a refrigerator that’s iden- 
tified with an unwed mother? No! 
They'll turn to Betty Furness, a 
girl they can trust! Gray, I don’t 
care how you do it, but I want you 
to do something—and fast! Well? 


Well, here’s the situation, Mr. 
Mergenthaler. We found out that 
the father is a soldier and all we 
have to do is locate him, and we 
can get them married. 


MERGENTHALER: (Rises) Locate him? 
Where is he? 


SID: Well... we don’t know. 


MERGENTHALER: What's this boy’s 
name? 


SID: Well... we don’t know. 


MERGENTHALER: What the hell do you 
know? 


sip: Well, we know his first name is 
John — and he stayed at the Bick- 
ford Hotel on August 13th. I’ve 
got the Army working on it. Don’t 
worry, Mr. Mergenthaler. We'll 
get them married. And what pub- 
licity. Julie Martin, America’s 
Sweetheart, marrying the Un- 
known Soldier. 


HAROLD: That's right, Mr. Mergen- 
thaler. We'll start cerebrating at 
the agency, mesh our gray mat- 
a 


MERGENTHALER: Bull! And while we’re 
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on the subject, what the hell hap- 
pened with my refrigerator on the 
show last night? That girl tugged 
for thirty seconds on our Easy 
Open Door and couldn't get it 
open! 


HAROLD: The girl tried, but she couldn't 
open it. 


MERGENTHALER: Well, get a stronger 
girl. 


HAROLD: I meant to bring this up be- 
fore, sir. Mother and I have a 
Mergenthaler Refrigerator at 
home, of course, and the door is 
rather hard to open. 


MERGENTHALER: I don’t give a damn 
whether they open at home. On 
television they're gonna open! You 
trying to tell me my business? I’m 
putting out the lowest-priced re- 
frigerator on the market because 
I'm thinking! I saved half a million 
dollars last year—you know how? 
—We made a survey and found out 
that not one woman in a thousand 
knows how many shelves there are 
in a refrigerator. So you know 
what we did? — We took one out! 
That's thinking! 


sip: Yes, sir. That's good old American 
know-how 


MERGENTHALER: (Turning on SID) And 
now I'll give you something to 
think about. If that girl isn’t mar 
ried by the time the show goes 
on Sunday night, I’m canceling 


“Make a Million.” 


sip: Canceling? 


HAROLD: Sunday night? 


MERGENTHALER: Damn tootin’. And 
that “Beat the Bell” with it. That’s 
a lemon, anyway. 


sip: But, Mr. Mergenthaler, how about 
the two-year contract? You said 


MERGENTHALER: Two-year contract, my 
foot. You just worry about right 
now. (Intercom buzzes. sD an- 
swers) 

sip: Yeah? 


BETTY: (Over intercom) Mr. Gray, I 
got Washington! 


MERGENTHALER: (Crosses to exit) Come 
on, Fairbanks! 


sip: Wait, Mr. Mergenthaler! Put the 
Major on. This is my contact at 
the Pentagon. Hello, Major. Sid 
Gray. 

MAJOR: (Over intercom) Oh, yes, Mr. 
Gray. 

sip: How are you? 


MAJOR: Fine. 


MERGENTHALER: (Crosses behind desk. 
Moves sip out of the way. Sits) 
What are you fooling around with 
a Major for? Let me handle this 

(Into intercom) 
Major! This is Paul Mergenthaler, 
Colonel, United States Army Re 
serve, Inactive. 

MAJOR: Yes, sir. 

sip: Colonel? 


MERGENTHALER: Listen here! Flash 


MERGENTHALER: You trying to tell me my business? I'm putting out the lowest-priced 
refrigerator on the market because I'm thinking! 
(Ty Perry, Ralph Dunn, Sam Levene) 


your operator, and put me through 
to Brigadier General George 
Townsend Potter, your Chief of 
Personnel. 


MAJOR: Yes, sir. 


MERGENTHALER: (7'o sip) General Pot- 
ter is one of my old friends. We 
were Colonels together in the last 
one —the big one. 


sip: The big one? 
MAJOR: I've got the General, sir. 


MERGENTHALER: (/nto intercom) Good. 
Put him on. Hello. 


GENERAL: (Over intercom) Hello, Pot 
ter speaking. 


MERGENTHALER: Hello, Fuzzy. This is 
Paul. 


GENERAL: Who? 
MERGENTHALER: Bull! Eull! 


GENERAL: Well, I'll be damned! How 
are you, Bull? 


MERGENTHALER: Just fine, Fuzzy. 
How's everything with you? 

GENERAL: Oh, they’re working my ass 
off down here 


MERGENTHALER: What are you working 


on? 


GENERAL: I don’t know, but it keeps me 
hopping. 


MERGENTHALER: Listen, Fuzzy, I want 
you to do something for me. We 
want to locate a soldier. But all 
we know is his first name is John, 
and that he stayed here at the 
Bickford Hotel on August 13th. 


GENERAL: What do you want him for, 
Bull? 


MERGENTHALER: Well, er... (Lowering 
his voice) There’s a girl on one of 
my shows. He got her in trouble. 

GENERAL: Oh. That’s a bad one. 

(Pause) 
No way to pin this on the Navy, is 
there? 

MERGENTHALER: No, Fuzz, the girl’s 
positive it was a soldier. His first 
name is John. Emergency. Need 
him right way. 

GENERAL: I’m not sure we can do it, 
Bull — but Ill try. 


MERGENTHALER: Appreciate it, Fuzz 
I'll wire you the full details. Drop 
in and see me when you get in 
town, and we'll have ourselves a 
ball. Thanks again, Fuzzy. 

GENERAL: Anything for you, Bull. 


sip: What do you think, Mr. Mergen 
thaler? Do you think the Gerieral 
can do it? 

MERGENTHALER: 
sake! 


I hope so for your 


sip: I’m sure he can... I mean a big 
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man like that .. . 


MERGENTHALER: Gray, this is all your 
fault! 


sip: My fault? I’m just an innocent 
victim. 

MERGENTHALER: In my contract with 
you, it states that each and every 
contestant must be thoroughly 


screened before you put them on 
the show. 


Mr. Mergenthaler, we do screen 
them — but, from now on we'll give 
‘em the rabbit test! 

CURTAIN 


Scene 2 


TIME: Wednesday morning. 


THE SCENE: The same. . 


AT RISE: SID is seated at his desk. 


He presses the intercom. 
sip: Betty? 
BETTY: Yes, sir. 
sip: Not yet? 
BETTY: There’s nobody out here. 
sip: Let me know right away. 
BETTY: Yes, sir. 


sip: (Rises—Crosses up steps. Picks 
up fish food from below tank — 
snaps on tank light) Here, fishies, 
eat. It may be your last meal. 
(Snaps off light) Mine too. 
(CLAIRE enters) 


CLAIRE: Good morning, Sid. What are 
you doing here so early? 


sip: Who could sleep? I tossed and 
turned all night. I finally got to 
sleep at five o'clock. I dreamed I 
was in the Army. I was up at six. 
(Crosses to behind desk) I got this 
telegram from the General last 
night. 

CLAIRE: Sid? Good news? 


sip: I don’t know if he found the boy 
or he didn’t find the boy. All it 
says is “Arrive A.M.” But look 
how it’s signed. Brigadier General 
George Townsend Potter, Acting 
Commandant, Office of the Chief 
of Personnel, Bureau of Files and 
Records, Overseas Training and 
Replacement Division, United 
States Army. Active. (Drops tele- 
gram on desk) He could’ve left out 
the message, just sent his name. 


Well, it’s A.M. — where is he? 


CLAIRE: Sid, Sid — stop killing your- 
self — it'll come out all right. 


sip: I hope so. Claire, you don’t know 
what it does to me — (Pats his 
heart) in here, when a big moose 
like that Mergenthaler tramples 
all over me. 


CLAIRE: I know, Sid. Why don’t you 
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stand up to him once. After all 
he’s just a human being. 


sip: He’s not a human being — he’s a 
sponsor. 


CLAIRE: Sid, your self-respect is more 
important than a show. 


sip: If I had another source of income, 
I'd treat my self-respect with more 
respect. You know what I'd really 
like to do? Quit this rat-race and 
raise prize begonias . . . (Looks at 
flower) I don’t know how a boy 
from Amsterdam Avenue and 
165th Street, who never saw a tree 
till he was sixteen, should be born 
with a green thumb. 


CLAIRE: If that’s what you want, why 
don’t you do it? There’s money in 
begonias, too. 


sip: Maybe I could . . . with you. Claire, 
have you thought over what I 
asked you the other day? 


CLAIRE: Yes, I’ve thought about it. 
sip: Well? 
CLAIRE: Well — 


SD: Before you answer, let me paint 
the picture. I'll buy a place in 
Scarsdale. I'll build a greenhouse. 
We'll have dinner at home every 
night. After dinner, we'll read. We 
won't have any TV . . . We'll be 
the only house on the street with 
no antenna. And by eleven o'clock, 
we'll be asleep. How does that 
sound? 


CLAIRE: Lovely, Sid. 


sip: And another thing — in Scarsdale 
they have a wonderful school sys- 
tem. 


CLAIRE: Oh, are you going back to 
school, too? 


sip: We'll have some kids. That’s what 
makes a home. 


CLAIRE: I tried to tell you that for twelve 
years. 


sip: I know, but there was always 
something. First we were too poor, 
and then we were too busy — 


CLAIRE: Now I hope we're not too late. 


sip: Claire, does that mean you'll give 
it another try? (Reaches for her) 


CLAIRE: Now wait a minute, Sid. Re- 
member, you're still a married 
man. 


sip: You had to remind me. Ah, it’s 
only a dream, anyway. First I 
have to get Dorothy off my neck. 
Where am I going to get two hun- 
dred grand if something happens 
to the show? 


(HAROLD rushes in) 


HAROLD: Sid, I’ve got to see you right 
away! 


sip: I’m here. See me. What is it? 


FAIRBANKS: It’s all up and down Madi- 
son Avenue. Mergenthaler was up 
at R. D. B. and Y., and they’re 
trying to sell him a new dramatic 
series to replace “Make A Mil- 
lion.” 


sip: Who's trying to sell it to him? 


FAIRBANKS: Harry Flagg. He sends his 
best. 


sip: And I wish him the same! (CLAIRE 
exits) Mergenthaler can’t do this 
to me. 


FAIRBANKS: He does it to everybody. 
Don’t forget, he owns the network 
time. Sid, you don’t know what 
this means. If he goes to R. D. B. 
and Y., we lose the account. And I 
lose my job. And I just joined the 
Racquet Club. 


Well, you can resign . . . What 
about me? I have a big suite of 
offices here I’m paying rent on, and 
a lot of people living off me. What- 
tya doing just standing there? 


FAIRBANKS: What should I do? 


sip: Worry a little! If the Army does- 
n’t find that soldier, I’m dead. 


FAIRBANKS: I don’t understand, Sid. 
Why don’t we just replace Julie 
Martin with somebody else? 


Are you kidding? Six weeks ago 

our rating was a measly 8. Ten 
points below the “Peanut Butter 
Playhouse.” If it hadn’t been for 
Julie Martin, Mergenthaler 
would’ve canceled. The audience 
loves her. (Picks up letter from 
desk) Listen to this: Here’s a Mrs. 
Harriet Stark, in Chicago. She 
says, (He reads) Dear Julie, I am 
a 92-year old shut-in. I know I 
haven’t much longer to live, as I 
am a heavy smoker. But I want you 
to know how much you brighten 
up my little room every week. 
Bless you and “Make A Million.” 
We get thousands of letters like 
that every week. The Army’s got 
to deliver that soldier! 


(Throws letter down on desk) 


FAIRBANKS: Sid, there are almost three 
million men in the Army. 


sip: At least it’s narrowed down. It 
could have been a civilian. 
(JULIE MARTIN enters) 


JULIE: May I see you a minute, Mr. 
Gray? 

sip: Julie. Come in, come in. 

JULIE: Hello, Mr. Fairbanks. I’m glad 
you're here. In case I don’t see 


you again, I'd like to thank you 
both and say good-bye. 


sip: You'd what? 





FAIRBANKS: Good-bye? 


suLiE: I've decided to go back home. 
I'm leaving this afternoon. 


FAIRBANKS: You can’t do that! 


sip: Please, let me talk to her. I'll see 
you later. (HAROLD slowly to door. 
sip leads JULIE to bench) Now, dar- 
ling, what is this nonsense? 
(JULIE sits on bench) 


JULIE: Well, I've been thinkin’ about 
what happened to me .. . all day 
yesterday, and now that I’m havin’ 
a baby, I think I better go back 
home. 


Julie, I understand your feelings. 
It’s the most natural thing in the 
world. But stop a minute and 
think. Are you doing the right 
thing? 

JULIE: I believe I am. 


sip: But you're giving up a potential 
fortune! Think what that money 
would mean to the child when he’s 
growing up. 


JULIE: Well, I believe I have all the 
money I'll ever need. 


sip: But, Julie, why go home? New 
York City has the greatest doctors, 
the greatest hospitals. And what 
an opportunity for a child. Car- 
negie Hall, the museums, the 
planetarium, the zoo, C.C.N.Y. 


JULIE: Well, we'll come back and take 
that all in. 


sip: Julie, when were you leaving? 


JULIE: I don’t really know. There's a 
twelve o'clock bus, and a two 
o'clock bus. 


sip: Julie, you iike me, don’t you? 
JULIE: Yes. 

sip: And I've been good to you? 
JULIE: Oh, yes, Mr. Gray. 


sip: Then do me a favor. Take the two 
o'clock bus, and check with me be- 


fore you go. I may have a surprise 
for you. 


CLAIRE: (Enters) Oh, Sid, the General 
is here — 


sip: Yes — well, Julie, don’t forget, 
now. 


JULIE: Oh, I won't, Mr. Gray. 
(She starts out door) 


sip: No, not through there! Come this 
way. (Takes her towards CLAIRE’S 
door) In your condition, you 
shouldn't climb stairs! (JULIE exits 
thru CLAIRE’s door) Claire, this is 
it! D-Day, H-hour, M-minute! 
(BETTY enters) 


BETTY: Mr. Gray. General Potter. 
(GENERAL enters followed by LT.) 


GENERAL: At ease, men. 
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sip: General, I’m so glad to see you. 
I'm Sid Gray. 
GENERAL: How do you do, sir? 
(Gives hat to sip) 


BETTY: Do you need me anymore, Mr. 
Gray? 

sip: No, Betty. (Gives GENERAL'S hat to 
BETTY ) 

BETTY: Very nice to have met you, 


General. (Gives GENERAL his hat 
and exits) 


GENERAL: A pleasure my dear. (Looks 
after BETTY) That's a mighty heal- 
thy-looking girl. 

sip: She sure is. Come in, General. 
This is Miss Manning, my assis- 
tant. 


GENERAL: How do you do, Miss Man- 
ning (Shakes her hand) Very nice 
to know you. Well, well, well, so 
this is where you think up all those 
television shows. 


CLAIRE: That's right, General. 


GENERAL: Say, Mr. Gray — I've got a 
little idea for a TV series myself. 
All takes place on the fifth floor of 
the Pentagon, in the mimeograph 
department. Dramatizes the ex- 
citement of paper work. Make a 
helluva show! 


Yeah, maybe we can talk about it. 
Sit down, General, make yourself 
comfortable. 


GENERAL: Thank you. (Sits) 
sip: (Offers humidor) Have a cigar. 


GENERAL: (Takes cigar) Thank you. 
(Looks at humidor) Say, that’s a 
mighty good-looking humidor. 
Where'd you pick it up? 

sip: Comes from Italy. 


GENERAL: Ah, Italy. I was all set to go 
over there in ’41 but then the war 
broke out, and they wouldn’t per- 
mit any travel. 


sip: I see. Lieutenant, care for a cigar? 
LIEUTENANT: No, thank you, sir. 
sip: Care for a drink? 


LIEUTENANT: No, sir. The Army doesn’t 
drink on duty. 


sip: General? 


GENERAL: I'll have a drink. 
(CLAIRE opens bar) 


sip: (Aside) Must be a different Army. 
CLAIRE: General, what will you have? 


GENERAL: Well, I'll have Scotch. If 
you don’t have Scotch, some bour- 
bon, or rye, or gin, or vodka, or 
wine, or a bottle of beer, or any- 
thing you've got. 


( Lighting GENERAL'S cigar) You've 


given us a wide choice. Claire, 
some Scotch for the General from 


the special bottle on the right. 


CLAIRE: Right. (Pours some Scotch in 
a glass) 


sip: Want water, or soda? 


GENERAL: No, just the way God made it. 
(CLAIRE hands glass of Scotch to 
the GENERAL, then steps back to 
the bar) 


sip: That's fine Scotch, General. Thir- 
ty-five years old. Cost me thirty 
bucks a bottle. When it’s gone, I 
can’t get any more. 


GENERAL: Sounds good. Well cheers. 
(Drinks contents in one gulp) 
Ahhhhhh. Fine bouquet. 


(Ironically) Yeah. You really 
appreciate it when you let it roll 
around on your tongue like that. 
(Reluctantly) Another one, GEN- 


© 


ERAL? 


GENERAL: 
one. 


(Quickly) Tl have another 


sip: (Aside) Give him another one. 
(CLAIRE pours the GENERAL an- 
other drink, and returns the bot- 
tle to the bar) 


GENERAL: Thank you. Cheers. (Starts 
to drink, stops) Aren't you joining 
me? 

sip: I can’t afford it. 


(While GENERAL drinks, CLAIRE 
closes the bar) 


CLAIRE: General, have you any news 
for us? 


GENERAL: Oh, yes, the boy. Oh, Miss 
Manning, I’m sorry, but this is sort 
of man-to-man talk, if you don’t 
mind... 


CLAIRE: I understand, General, and it’s 
awfully cute of you. I haven’t felt 
so sheltered in years. (CLAIRE exits) 


GENERAL: Now, Mr. Gray, we worked 
like the dickens on this. Checked 
the Bickford Hotel register for a 
soldier named John, who stayed 
there thirteen-August, fifty-eight. 
Processed all the information 
through Army Personnel, and .. . 
I think we found your man. 


That’s wonderful. You certainly 
did a fast job. 


GENERAL: Well, one thing that made 
the job easier is that it’s peace- 
time . . . a war fouls up the whole 
Army. 


sip: Well, General, where can we get 
in touch with this soldier? 

GENERAL: Oh, got him right outside. 

sip: He’s here? Now? 

GENERAL: That’s right. Lieutenant. 


LIEUTENANT: Yes, sir. (Salutes. Crosses 
to door) All right, ten-shun! For- 
ward, harch! 
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(As the five soldiers enter, sw 
crosses to greet the first man. 
Realizing there is more than one 
man, he retreats) 
(Obeying commands, the sol 
diers cross to center, then to 
down right. The LIEUTENANT 
marches on with them, stopping 
center) 
Column right, harch! Detail, halt! 
Left, face! Hand salute, two! 
(Facing the GENERAL) 
Operation “shot-gun” all present 
and accounted for, sir. (Salutes the 
GENERAL) 


GENERAL: (Returns salute) Well done, 
Lieutenant. 


LIEUTENANT: (LIEUTENANT does an 
about-face. Soldiers obey com- 
mands) Parade rest! At ease! You 
can smoke if you have ’em. 

(Soldiers break ranks and as- 
semble around couch) 


sip: General, what is this? Are we on 
maneuvers? 


GENERAL: Mr. Gray, there were a lot 
of soldiers who stayed at the Bick- 
ford Hotel on August 13th, with 
girls. Five of them named John. 
So, we brought them all in. 


sip: Five? Didn’t anybody go to the 
ball game that night? General, do 
these fellows know why they’re 
here? 


GENERAL: No. We told them they were 
finalists in a contest. 


sip: Wait'll they see what they won! 


GENERAL: Let’s plan the strategy, men. 


sip: Well, how are we going to handle 
this? .. . Find the right John? 


GENERAL: Why not have the girl come 
in and put the finger on the man? 


sip: No. It’s important that she doesn’t 
know the Army brought him in. 


GENERAL: I see. Well, in that case, I 
think we should — er, what do you 
think, Lieutenant? 

LIEUTENANT: Well, sir, I suggest we ex- 
plain the situation and ask the 
right man to step forward. 


sip: Look, Lieutenant, we’re trying to 
find the father, we’re not asking 
for volunteers! 


GENERAL: Say, I have an idea. Why 
don’t we ask each man the name 
of the girl he stayed with that 
night. That way we'll find the 
right fellow, and let the other four 
go. 


sip: Good idea, General. 


GENERAL: What do you think, Lieu- 
tenant? 


LIEUTENANT: If you say so, sir. But it’s 
not exactly the Army way. 
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GENERAL: Son, you'll never get to be a 
General doing things the Army 
way. All right, let’s get started. 


LIEUTENANT: Yes, sir. (Facing toward 
soldiers) All right, fall-in! (Sol- 
diers line up in front of couch) 
Ten-shun! 


GENERAL: All right, men, General Pot- 
ter speaking. Now this is a very 
simple matter. We're just going to 
ask you one question. You answer 
it. Then, we'll give all of you ten 


days’ leave before you rejoin your 
outfits. 


(An appreciative murmur goes 
up from the men) 


JULIANO: Marrone! 


LIEUTENANT: You men are still at at- 
tention! 


GENERAL: All right, men, first you'd 
better call off your names, and tell 


us where you're stationed. You 
start, son. 


FIRST SOLDIER: Private First Class, John 


Ferris, Fort McClellan, Arkansas, 
sir. 
SECOND SOLDIER: Private John King, 


Second Army Engineer Battalion, 
Labrador, sir. 


THIRD SOLDIER: Corporal Jchn Reeves, 
Army Replacement Center, South 
Korea, sir. 


FOURTH SOLDIER: Technical Sergeant 
John Cabot Bradford the Third, 
Second Ski Divsion, Arctic Circle, 
sir. 


GENERAL: (Turning toward sm) We're 
in the goddamndest places, aren’t 
we? 

FIFTH SOLDIER: Corporal John Juliano, 
Camp Beauregard, Mississippi, sir. 
General, how do I get a transfer 
out of that dump? 


LIEUTENANT: Cut it soldier. Take that 
up with your commanding officer. 
GENERAL: All right. Now, we know that 


on August 13th, each of you men 
stayed at the Bickford Hotel .. . 


PRIVATE KING: What night was that again, sir? 
GENERAL: August 13th. 
(Back row, from left: Guy Perone, Ed Crowley, Dennis Richards, Richard Blair, Hoke Howell; 
front row, from left: Edgar Hess, Sam Levene, Don Wilson, Conrad Janis) 





with a girl. (Embarrassed expres- 
sions cross the men’s faces) No- 
thing to be ashamed of men. I was 
young once myself—I'm glad it’s 
over, but — well, anyway, we want 
you to tell us the name of the girl 
you were with — just the first 
name. We want to protect the 
honor of these young ladies. We'll 
start with you, soldier. 


PRIVATE FERRIS: Yes, sir. Well, sir, her 
name was Stella .. . Stella Keren- 
sky. 


GENERAL: Just Stella will do. No rea- 
son to advertise the young lady’s 
name. 


PRIVATE FERRIS: Oh, she wouldn't mind, 
sir. She's a whore. 


PRIVATE KING: 
again, sir? 


What night was that 


GENERAL: August 13th. 


PRIVATE KING: August 13th. (Takes out 
a black address book, and starts 
thumbing through it) August 13th. 


GENERAL: (To SID) I like to see a man 
who keeps records. 


PRIVATE KING: (Still looking) 
ob ps te OU. os 


GENERAL: Take your time, soldier. We'll 
get back to you. (Continues to next 
man) What was you girl’s name, 
Corporal? 


April 


CORPORAL REEVES: Sir, I decline to an- 
swer that question on the grounds 
that the answer may tend to in- 
criminate me, sir. 


GENERAL: Lieutenant, I thought we got 
all these fellows out of the Army. 
(To REEVES) I advise you to recon- 
sider, soldier. (Moves to FOURTH 
SOLDIER) All right, who were you 
with, Bradford? 


BRADFORD: Mrs. Bradford, sir. 


GENERAL: Oh, you were with your wife. 
Now, wasn’t that nice. 


BRADFORD: It was nothing, sir. 


PRIVATE KING: (Still holding address 
book) Hey, General, I found it. 
August 13th. 


GENERAL: (Turns to KING) All right, 
who was the girl? 


PRIVATE KING: Was that the first part 
of the evening, or later? 


GENERAL: Mr. Gray? 


sip: I don’t know when your evening 
activities start, but this was around 
seven thirty-five. 


PRIVATE KING: Oh. That was... (Runs 
finger down page, then stops) 
Julie. 

sip: (Pointing) 
him! 


That’s him! That's 


GENERAL: All right, fall out, soldier. 
The rest of you men are dismissed. 


LIEUTENANT: Ten-shun! Left Face! 

Column left, forward harch! 
(Soldiers follow commands and 
exit, LIEUTENANT marches with 
them, stopping left of door on 
platform) 

Hut-2-3-4. Hut-2-3-4--- 

JULIANO: (Stopping on platform in 
front of door) Hey, General, you 
didn’t ask me my girl’s name. 

LIEUTENANT: You're dismissed! 


JULIANO: (Starts out, stops quickly) 
How about the contest? 
sip: You lost! (JULIANO vocally expres- 
ses disappointment as he exits, as 
the 
CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT TWO 


TIME: One hour later. 


AT RISE: BETTY is seen polishing SID’s 
desk. BERNIE enters. 

BERNIE: (Not seeing BETTY) Hey, Sid! 
Sid! (Knocks on bathroom door) 


Sid? (He suddenly sees BETTY, and 
turns quite shy) Oh. Hiya. 


BETTY: (Kneeling on end of desk) 
Hello, Bernie. Mr. Gray is show- 
ing General Potter around the 
office. 

BERNIE: Just tell him these are the 
“Beat the Bell” contracts. Okay? 

(He lays them down on the 
desk, and starts to leave) 

BETTY: Okay. What's your hurry, Ber- 
nie? 

BERNIE: (Stops—turns) What? 

BETTY: Every time I see you, you're 
always in a hurry. You never stop 
to talk to me. (Coyly) I don't 
think you like me. 

BERNIE: No... I like you. I like you. 
(BETTY puts cloth in seat — 
closes it) 

BETTY: Oh, I’m glad, because I like 

you. You know the first time I 


saw you, I knew you were differ- 
ent. 


BERNIE: From what? 


BETTY: I mean, all the men I go out 
with are so .. . you know, physi- 
cal. And you're not that way at 
all. 


BERNIE: Yeah? 


BETTY: But you know what you've got 
the others haven't got? 


BERNIE: .. . No. 


BETTY: Brains! I think that’s the most 


important thing. Most men when 
I go out with them, all they think 
about is sex. 


BERNIE: Is that so? (Squats) 


BETTY: (Leans on elbows on bench) 
That’s all well and good. But then 
what? What happens when sex 
wears off? 


BERNIE: I don’t know yet. 


BETTY: Well, I want more than that. 
Just once, I want to spend an 
evening with a man, where the 
two of us just sit and think! 


BERNIE: You don’t say? Well, I sit 
home almost every night, thinking. 
(Sits on floor) 


BETTY: With a girl? 


BERNIE: No, that’s usually what I’m 
thinking about. 


BETTY: Don't you have a girl? 


BERNIE: Are you making fun of me? 


BETTY: (Sits back on heels) No, I'm 
not, honest. 


BERNIE: Well, I don’t have anybody 
steady ...I mean... well, to 
tell the truth, I don’t have any- 
body at all. 


BETTY: Wasn't there ever any girl in 
. your life? 


BERNIE: Well, there was one. See, one 
night I was going home on the 
subway, and there was this girl 
who seemed to be giving me the 
eye, you know? So, er, I was kinda 
looking at her, too. And we kept 
looking at each other like that for 
a long time. So I figured it was 
startin’ to get serious. I even went 
past my stop. Well, finally — I 
threw caution to the winds, and 
I went over to her side of the 
aisle, pretending to look at the 
subway map .. . and I looked 
down at her, and I winked at 
her, and she winked back, so I 
smiled and said, “hiya.” 


BETTY: What happened? 


BERNIE: She gave me a summons—she 
was a policewoman! So after that, 
I never tried to get friendly with 
any more girls. 


BETTY: Oh, you shouldn't let a thing 
like that discourage you. 


BERNIE: I couldn’t help it. 
turned me sour. 


It just 


BETTY: Well, I'll bet a lot of girls 
would be proud to have a date 
with you. 

BERNIE: I don’t think so. Besides, I’m 
afraid to ask ’em. 

BETTY: That's silly. When you're talk- 
ing with a girl, just come right out 
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and ask her. 
BERNIE: I never talk to any girls. 
BETTY: Wouldn’t you call me a girl? 


BERNIE: (Looks up at her) Oh, yeah. 
You're more of a girl than usual, 
even. 


BETTY: Well, then why don’t you ask 
me to go out with you? 


BERNIE: (Suspiciously) You sure 
you're not a policewoman? 


BETTY: Of course not, silly. 


BERNIE: (Kneels on one knee facing 
Betty) You mean, you'd really go 
out with me if I asked you? 


BETTY: Why not? 


BERNIE: (On both knees) Well . . . for 
one thing, don’t you think I’m too 
short for you? 


BETTY: (Plays with his hair) Oh, 
that’s nothing. Lots of short men 
have gone out with girls. Look at 
Napoleon. 


BERNIE: Oh, well, Napoleon .. . he 
was always on a horse. 


BETTY: Well . . 
ask me? 


. aren’t you going to 


BERNIE: Well, yeah, yeah, I'll ask you. 
But you'll probably say no. Betty, 
will you go out with me tonight? 


BETTY: Yes. 


BERNIE: (Sits back on heels) You will? 
No kidding? 


BETTY: No kidding. 


BERNIE: (Jumps to his feet) Wow! 
Whattya wanta do? 


BETTY: Why don’t you come over to 
my place? 


BERNIE: What’s doin’ there? 


BETTY: (Puts her arm around BERNIE) 
Well, I just thought it would be 
a nice quiet place to spend the 
evening. 


BERNIE: (Turns and faces BETTY) Just 
the two of us? 


BETTY: Yes. You’re not afraid, are 
you? 


BERNIE: (Weakly) No, not at all. 


BETTY: Good. I'll expect you then. 
About seven? 
(She leans over and gives BER- 
NIE a kiss on the cheek — then 
on the mouth) 


BERNIE: Yeah! (Stunned, he walks to 
the door. Then turns, and we see 
he has his hand inside his jacket, 
as Napoleon) See you tonight, 
Josephine! (He exits) 


sip: (Off stage) Well General. How 
do you like my offices? 
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BETTY: Well, I'll bet a lot of girls would be proud to have a date with you. 
BERNIE: | don't think so. Besides, I'm afraid to ask ‘em. 
(Bill Hickey, Joy Harmon) 


BETTY: (Looking after BERNIE, she 
hears sip’s voice, and rushes off) 
Wait for me, lov-er! 


GENERAL: (Enters, followed by stb) 
Yes, sir, you’ve got some layout 
here, Mr. Gray. 


sip: Thank you. This is where we fight 
the battle of Madison Avenue. 


GENERAL: (Sits at desk and picks up 
drink) Say, that reminds me of 
an experience we had .. . The 
Battle of the Bulge . . . there we 
were .. . all set for the big break- 
through .. . the left flank had caved 
in . . . one entire division sur- 
rounded . . . it was a desperate situ- 
ation . . . when suddenly the entire 
responsibility was shoved on to me 
... 1 was sitting there at my desk 
in Washington . . . when I got an 
urgent call from Headquarters . . . 
the personnel records were in a 
terrible mess . . . well, sir I went 
into action, and within forty-eight 
hours, I had flown in fifty of my 
best clerk-typists . dropped 
them by parachute . . . and the 
rest is history. 


Very interesting, General, but 
where is that boy? How much can 
he eat? 


GENERAL: Let him have his fill. It’s 
hard to learn you’re going to be 
a father on an empty stomach. 
(MERGENTHALER enters, followed 
by FAIRBANKS) 


MERGENTHALER: (Extends greeting on 
platform, then crosses.) Fuzzy! 
Got your call and rushed right 
over. 


GENERAL: Bull! 


MERGENTHALER: (Snaps to attention 
and salutes GENERAL) Oh, excuse 
me, General. Colonel Mergen- 
thaler reporting, sir. 


GENERAL: Alright, Colonel. Look sharp. 
Tuck in those chins. Pop out that 
puny chest . . . (They embrace 
each other with a hearty greeting) 
(Bumping stomachs) . . . You old 
horse thief. 


sip: Looks like a nasty taxi accident. 
MERGENTHALER: Where’s the boy? 


GENERAL: He’s out having some chow. 


MERGENTHALER: Gee, Fuzz, you sure 
look great with those stars on your 
shoulders. Brigadier General! 
Sometimes I wish I had stayed in 
the Army. 


GENERAL: Yeah, but look at all the 
fun you're having in television. 
Must be glamorous backstage at 
a quiz show. 


MERGENTHALER: Well, it does kind of 
get in your blood, being on the 
other side of the foots. Say, Fuzz, 
how would you like to be on TV? 
We'll put you on “Make a Mil- 
lion” as a contestant. Are you an 
expert on anything? 





GENERAL: Not a damn thing. 


MERGENTHALER: That doesn’t make 
any difference. We'll give you a 
category, and you can study up 
on it. It’s just a question of mem- 
ory. 

GENERAL: Oh, no, Bull. I got a mind 
like a sieve. 


MERGENTHALER: Isn't there anything 
you can do, Fuzz? 


GENERAL: Well . . . yes, there is some- 
thing I know. Learned it at West 
Point and never forgot it. 


MERGENTHALER: Well, let’s have it. 


GENERAL: (Reciting) Sir, my cranium 
consisting of Vermont marble, vol- 
canic lava, and African ivory cov- 
ered with a thick layer of case- 
hardened steel, forms an impene- 
trable barrier to all that seeks to 
impress itself upon the ashen tis- 
sues of my brain. Hence, the 
effulgent and ostentatiously effer- 
vescent phrases just now directed 
and reiterated for my comprehen- 
sion have failed to penetrate and 
permeate the soniferous forces of 
my atrocious intelligence. In other 
words, I do not understand. I am 
very dumb, sir. (Breaks from rigid 
pose, and catches breath) 


MERGENTHALER: That's wonderful. Can 
you do anything with that, Gray? 


sip: Well, not much. It’s a pretty 
narrow category. 


MERGENTHALER: Fuzz, you remember 
anything else from West Point? 


GENERAL: (Pause) Nope, that’s it. 


MERGENTHALER: Too bad. You'd have 
looked great on the show, in that 
General's uniform .. . and that 
cap with all the gold braid on it. 
(Looks at the cap longingly) Golly 
gee! Wish I'd gotten one of those. 


GENERAL: Put it on, Bull. See how you 
look in it. 


MERGENTHALER: Oh, no, Fuzz. I 
couldn't do that. (Kicks shyly at 
the floor) 


GENERAL: Oh, go on, Bull. It’s only 
make believe. 


MERGENTHALER: Well, if you insist. 
(Claps the cap on) Hot dog! 


GENERAL: Say, you look swell, Bull. 


MERGENTHALER: Bull? That’s General 
Mergenthaler to you. Snap to, 
Mister! 

GENERAL: 
sir! 


(Comes to attention) Yes, 


MERGENTHALER: Prepare for drill! 
Ten-shun! 


sip: Aww, Mr. Mergenthaler . . . 


MERGENTHALER: Gray, were you in the 
Army? 


sip: Yes, sir. 
MERGENTHALER: What rank? 
sip: Private. 
MERGENTHALER: Fall in! 


sip: Ahhhhh, not me. I was in for four 
years, and I was discharged, hon- 
orably. 


MERGENTHALER: You're a bad sport, 
Gray. 
(Takes off the hat) 


GENERAL: Don’t feel bad, Bull. Come 
down to the post any time, and 
I'll loan you a whole platoon. 


MERGENTHALER: Good! I'll drill them 
till they drop! Gray, I'll be back 
here in a few minutes to meet 
that boy . . . Come on, Fuzz, I'll 
buy you a drink! Hut! hut, hut, 
fet . 1 

(Exits marching, FAIRBANKS fol- 
lowing) 


GENERAL: Good old Bull. When he re- 
signed, the Army lost a good man. 


sip: The Army’s loss is my problem. 
(JOHNNY enters) 


JOHNNY: Hiya, General! 


GENERAL: Well, there he is. He’s all 
yours, Mr. Gray. Well, I’ve got 
to get back to Washington. (Stops 
at door on platform) By the way, 
when are we going to get together 
and talk about that TV series? 


sip: At your convenience, General. 


GENERAL: Well, I'm pretty busy down 
there, what with the Middle East, 
Formosa, Quemoy, and the missile 
program. But call me any time. 
I'll drop everything and come 
right up. 

(Waves his hand and exits) 


JOHNNY: Man, this is some crazy pad. 
You're livin’ like a first sergeant. 


sip: Have a good meal? Feel full? 
Comfortable? Here, have a cigar. 


JOHNNY: Crazy. 
sip: Sit down, John. 


JOHNNY: Hey, no cellophane. What 
do you get ‘em wholesale? 


sip: Wholesale? They cost a buck a 
piece. 


JOHNNY: Buck a piece? Man, you fly 
high. (Scratches match on coffee 
table) 


sip: (To himselj) Oh, no! 
(To JOHNNY) How is it? 


JOHNNY: Happy .. . Say, mind if I 
ask you a question? 


sip: Shoot. 


JOHNNY: Well, I never went for all 
that contest jazz, y’ know. So what 
really gives around here, huh? 
Flash me a sign. 


sip: Well, I'll tell you, Johnny .. . 
There comes a time in every 
young man’s life when he has to 
think about settling down, assum- 
ing certain responsibilities. Start 
raising a little family. 


JOHNNY: Sounds real square. 
sip: You don’t follow me? 
JOHNNY: No, man, it’s dark in here. 


sip: I'll get to the point. You were at 
the Hotel Bickford with Julie 
Martin on August 13th. 


JOHNNY: Yeah? 


sip: Well, Julie Martin is going to 
have a baby. 

JOHNNY: (Surprised) A baby. No 
kiddin’? (Casually) What's that 
got to do with me, Pop? 


sip: You're calling me Pop? 
JOHNNY: Okay, okay, so? 


sip: So I want you to do the right 
thing and marry the girl. 


JOHNNY: Marry her? Man, you've 
blown a gasket. 


sip: You heard me! 


JOHNNY: Listen, how do you figure 
with this girl? You her grand 
father or something? 

(Leans back attempting to place 
feet on the coffee table) 


sip: No, I’m her aunt! (Grabs JOHN- 
NY'S feet, and slides magazine un 
der them) (Sits in chair) Look, 
Romeo, I produce a TV show that 
this girl is on, and it’s important 
to me that she stays on. But a 
single can’t have a baby on tele 
vision. It’s not nice! She’s gotta 
get married—by Sunday— so you 
better start making plans. 

JOHNNY: You're talkin’ into my bad 
ear, Jack. This cat’s not ready 
to get shot down yet. I got plans 
of my own, and they don’t in- 
clude a wife and kid. 


sip: Oh, no? 


JOHNNY: No. Look, I'm getting sprung 
soon, see? I’ve got some loot saved, 
and I’ve got my eye on a little 
motel just outside Scranton. 
Gonna get me a juke box, a liquor 
license, some very friendly wait- 
resses, and the cabins right out in 
back. (Pulling down the lower lid 
of his eye) Get the picture? 


(Pause) It’s wonderful to see 
youth building for the future. 
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JOHNNY: So deal me out. (Rises. 
Looks for a place to flick cigar 
ashes. SID picks up ashtray and 
extends it toward JOHNNY who 
flicks ashes into it. Then, he 
crosses onto platform about to 
exit) I’m not giving all that up to 
marry some dumb little hillbilly. 
Dumb little hillbilly? Any girl 
who can run up a hundred thou- 


sand dollars on a quiz show ain’t 
a dumb little hillbilly. 


JOHNNY: (Impressed, he stops) She’s 
made a hundred thousand clams? 

sip: And she’s not through yet. She 
could make a million. 

JOHNNY: A million? (Whistles) (Sud- 
denly interested) This I must 
think over. 


sip: Take your time . 
over. 


. . Think it 


JOHNNY: You got yourself a boy. 


sip: I knew I could appeal to your 
sense of honor. Now, look, Julie’ll 
be here in a short while. You'll 
wanta take her out tonight. 


JOHNNY: Look, Pappy-boy, if I’m 
gonna paint the town tonight, I'll 
need some scratch. I don’t have 
enough dough to take this chick 
to a passion pit. 


sip: A passion pit? What’s that? 


JOHNNY: You don’t know what a pas- 
sion pit is? It’s a drive-in movie. 
Well, get around, Dad, you're all 
corners. 


sip: All right. How much do you need? 


JOHNNY: A couple of hundred. I can’t 
go around town in this uniform. 
When you're in the Army in 
peacetime you feel like a creep. 
I wanta hop down to the rag- 
makers and get a new set of 
threads. 


sip: All right, here. (Reaches into his 
pocket, and discovers he doesn’t 
have enough money) I don’t have 
that much. I'll get it from petty 
cash. Now make yourself at home. 
If you want to light a match, use 
your pants. 
(SID exits. JOHNNY looks after 
him, and shakes his head. Takes 
out his address book. Looks into 
it quickly, then crosses behind 
desk. Sits in the chair, thump- 
ing his feet on the desk. Picks 
up the phone. Checks his book, 
then presses a button on the 
phone) 


(BETTY enters) 
BETTY: Did somebody buzz? 


JOHNNY: Hello. (Replaces phone) I 
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was going to make a call, but well, 
who needs it? (Rises) 

BETTY: Well, you pressed the wrong 
button. You buzzed me. 


JOHNNY: No, honey, I pressed the 
right button. What’s your name? 


BETTY: Betty Phillips. 

JOHNNY: I’m Johnny King. Hi. 

BETTY: Hi. What are all you soldiers 
doing here, anyway? 

JOHNNY: Top secret. You live in town? 


BETTY: Well, I moved here. My home 
is in Shamokin, P.-A. 


JOHNNY: Weird. You like New York? 


BETTY: Well, yes. Except I think people 
are more friendly in Shamokin. 
You walk along the streets here 
and nobody pays any attention 
to you. 


JOHNNY: You must be walking along 
the wrong street (Staring at her 
sweater) Especially if you’re 
wearing that. 


BETTY: This? Oh, this is just an old 
sweater I had in high school. You 


know what happened? I washed 
it and it shrank. 


JOHNNY: (Still staring) I was wonder- 
ing. 

BETTY: This is the same sweater I 
wore at all the football games for 


Ulysses S. Grant High School. I 
was a cheerleader. 


JOHNNY: Well, sis-boom-bah. Were 
you any good? 


BETTY: Yeah, I guess so. I won a 
prize for a cheer I made up when 
I was a senior. Anytime our team 
was behind, I’d do this cheer, and 
it just seemed to put vinegar into 
the boys. 


JOHNNY: That must’ve been some 
crazy cheer. Let’s see you do it 
for me. 


BETTY: Oh, I don’t even know if I 
remember it. 


JOHNNY: Well, give it a try. 


BETTY: Well . . 
like this. 

(Removes her shoes and goes 

into the cheer, complete with 


. all right. It went 


BETTY: T-e-a-m, yay team. T-e-a-m, yay team. 
Come on, boys, and strut your stuff, 
One old touchdown ain't enough . . . 
(Joy Harmon, Conrad Janis) 





movements, and there are 
plenty) 

Hep! Hep! 

T-e-a-m, yay team. T-e-a-m, yay 
team. 

Come on, boys, and strut your 
stuff, 

One old touchdown ain't enough, 

You've got to win, don’t say you 
can’t, 

You've got to come across for — 
(Goes into bumps, and bumps 
JOHNNY who is sitting on rail. 
JOHNNY crosses to end of couch 
and sits) 

Ulysses S. Grant! 

(Crosses down to center stage) 

Fight, team, fight, team, 
(Whirls) 

Fight, fight, fight! 

(Exhausted, she crosses to end 
of couch and sits) 

Oh, that knocked me out. 


JOHNNY: Me, too, baby. (Grabs BETTY 
locking her in an embrace) 
BETTY: (Protesting) Hey! 
(CLAIRE enters) 
CLAIRE: Oh, excuse me... . 
(JOHNNY lets go of her. Sits up 
and straightens his hair. BETTY 
jumps up from the couch and 
rushes up onto the platform, 
and begins putting on her shoes) 
BETTY: Oh, Claire! I was just saying 
to Johnny—I mean he was just 
.. . I mean — Oh! 
(BETTY hurriedly exits) 
JOHNNY: (To CLAIRE) Hi. 


CLAIRE: Hi. So you're Johnny. 
(sID enters) 


sm: Well, this is our boy. Private 
Johnny King. 


CLAIRE: (Eyes him grimly) We've met. 


sip: Here you are, two hundred bucks. 
Bring back the change. 


JOHNNY: (Taking the money) Okay, 
Pops. 


sip: Go and get yourself cleaned up. 
Use my facilities. I want you to 
look nice when Julie gets here. 


JOHNNY: Okay. See you in a couple 
of minutes, Daddy-o. And you, 
too, Moth-er. 


(Exits into bathroom) 

: Honey, it looks like we’re back in 
business. We get these kids mar- 
ried by Sunday, and our troubles 
are over. 

CLAIRE: Mmmmm. Sid, what do you 
think of our soldier boy? 
sip: Sweet kid. 


CLAIRE: I hope you're right. You just 
missed quite a scene on your 


Louis the Fifteenth Castro Con- 
vertible. 

sip: Huh? 

CLAIRE: I walked in here and there 


was Johnny stretched out with 
Betty. 


“sip: Betty? So what? So long as she 
does her work? 


CLAIRE: I’m talking about Johnny. I 
have a few reservations about that 
“sweet kid.” And I wouldn’t want 
to see Julie end up with the 
wrong guy. 


: Look, its up to her if she wants 
to marry him. She’s gonna make 
up her own mind, isn’t she? 


CLAIRE: Sid, I know what a salesman 
you are. I wouldn’t like to have 
you putting any pressure on her. 


sip: (Innocently) Me? I’m doing her 
a favor. Here’s a girl who’s really 
ready for marriage. I find the 
father and get the little family 
together. 


CLAIRE: And not just your salesman- 
ship. You have a way of blinding 
yourself to everybody's feelings 
but your own. 


sip: (Jnnocently) Me? Everybody 
calls me Uncle Sid. 


CLAIRE: I have known you for fifteen 


years, and I have yet to hear any- 
body call you Uncle Sid. 


sip: That’s been our trouble. You've 
always misunderstood me. 


CLAIRE: No, Sid. It’s that drive of 
yours that rides roughshod over 
everybody else. 

sip: Maybe I have been like that, but 
I'm changed. Remember Scars- 
dale? 

CLAIRE: I hope so. Just remember that 
Julie is a human being and before 
you organize her life, be sure 
you're doing the right thing. 

: Stop worrying, Claire. This boy 
may be a little brash, but he’s 
pure gold underneath. Now, what 
about us? How about tonight? 
We'll have dinner, then we'll go 
up to my place. 

CLAIRE: Your place? 

sip: All right, then, your place? 

CLAIRE: I don’t think so. 


sip: We'll compromise. We'll go to a 
hotel. 


CLAIRE: No, Sid. 
sip: What about a passion pit? 
CLAIRE: That depends. What's playing? 


sip: (Pause) How did you know what 
a passion pit was? 


CLAIRE: I might ask you the same ques- 
tion. 

sip: All right then, how about a kiss? 
How long can a man live on mem- 
ories? (He kisses her) 

CLAIRE: Sid, you have a wonderful 
memory. 

(Embraces her again, as 


JOHNNY enters from the bath- 
room) 


JOHNNY: Break it up, folks, here 
comes the usher. 
(CLAIRE jumps up and runs off) 


sip: Now, look, kid. I want you to be- 
have yourself when Julie gets 
here. 


JOHNNY: What? Oh, okay! Let’s shape 
up. I’m hot to trot. 


sip: And watch what you say. 
JOHNNY: What did I say? 


sip: Half the time I don’t know. But 
whatever you say, don’t tell her 
the Army brought you back. She 
has to think you're here on your 
own accord, because you love her. 


JOHNNY: For a hundred thousand 
bucks, I love her, I love her. 


: And play on her sympathy. This 
is a very soft-hearted girl. Tell 
her your old parents in Philadel- 
phia always wanted you to get 
married ... 


JOHNNY: Wait a minute . . 
parents? 


. what 


sip: You told Julie . . . the phone call 
from Philadelphia .. . 


JOHNNY: Aaah, I left home when I 
was twelve. 


sip: All right, all right .. . 


JOHNNY: Well, it’s better that way. 
You live with your parents, you 
get neurotic. 

sip: All right, all right. But give her 
plenty of that love stuff. 

JOHNNY: Don’t worry. When I pour 
it on, it runs off the edges. 

sip: And not too much, or she'll get 
wise. You got to know how to 
handle girls. 


JOHNNY: (Taking out his address 
book) Hey, Pops, you tryin’ to 
tell me my business? 

sip: And put that thing away. You 
might as well carry around the 
Manhattan telephone book. 


(Intercom buzzes) 


SID: (Pushes a button and answers it) 
Yeah? 


BETTY: (Over intercom) Julie Martin, 
Mr. Gray. 
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sm: Send her in. (Pushes “off” but- 
ton) Look, I want to tell you 
something. I don’t like doing this, 
but I’m in a jam. So I’m going 
through with it. But I want you 
to treat this girl nice. You under- 
stand? 


JOHNNY: Pop, don’t feel so guilty. 
This is just a business deal. Right, 
partner? 

sip: On top of my other worries, I 
gotta have you for a _ partner. 
(JULIE MARTIN enters. Stops on 
platform) Surprise! Surprise! 

(JOHNNY rises, looking at JULIE) 


JULIE: Why, Johnny, what are you 
doin’ here? 


JOHNNY: Honey—I won an Army 
contest—and the first prize was a 
furlough to New York. 


JULIE: Really? 
JOHNNY: Yeah. 


JULIE: (Pause, then innocently) What 
kind of contest? 


JOHNNY: Well . . . It was in special 
events! 


JULIE: And you won? You must be 
very good at it. 


sip: Oh, yeah, he’s the champ! 


JOHNNY: Yeah. Anyway, as soon as I 
hit New York I read in a paper 


that you were in a quiz show, and 
I traced you here. I just had to 
come right over and see you. 
(Steps toward her) You're look- 
ing awful good, man. 


JULIE: Johnny I thought you’d never 
want to see me again. You asked 
me for my phone number that 
night, but you never even called. 


JOHNNY: Well, honey, I couldn’t call 
you. I got shipped overseas the 
next morning and there wasn’t 
any time. But, I wrote your num- 
ber down in my book, and every- 
thing. 

JULIE: Oh, I bet you didn’t. 


JOHNNY: No kiddin! I got it right 
here. (Takes out address book. 
JULIE snatches it away from him) 
Hey! 

JULIE: (Looking through book) You 
sure do know a lot of girls, don’t 
you? 

JOHNNY: Well, er, they’re just girls 


from home. I write to them once 
in a while. 


JULIE: What do these check marks 
mean next to the girl’s names? 


JOHNNY: What? Oh, well, er, that 
means we’re pen pals. The check 
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marks mean I’ve sent them a 
Christmas card. 

JULIE: Well, here’s a girl named 
Eileen Hart. She doesn’t have any. 


JOHNNY: Well, that means she didn’t 
come across .. . 


sip: (Quickly) With a Christmas card! 
JOHNNY: Oh, yeah, that’s right. 
JULIE: Oh, look. My name is in here 
JULIE and sip: With a check mark. 


JOHNNY: Yeah. Well — that was to 
remind me to send you a card. 


JULIE: There must be at least a hun- 
dred girls in here. You sure do 
have the Christmas spirit. 


sip: (Taking book from JULIE) Yeah, 
he’s a regular Santa Claus. 


(Throws book to JOHNNY) 


JOHNNY: Er, tell me, Julie . . . how 
are you feeling these days? 


JULIE: I feel fine . . . how do you feel? 
JOHNNY: Oh, I’m fine. 


JULIE: That’s fine . . . How are your 
parents? (Sits on bench) 


JOHNNY: What? 
sip: Your mother and father! 


JOHNNY: Oh, those parents! Well, er 
. they’re not too good. You 
know—they have to work pretty 
hard to keep the—the old farm 
going. 
JULIE: In Philadelphia? 


sip: Julie, have you ever been to 
Philadelphia? 


JULIE: No, I haven't. 
sm: Full of farms! 


JOHNNY: (Sits right of JULIE on 
bench) Well, Julie, I want to talk 
about us. You and me. 


JULIE: All right, what would you like 
to talk about? 


JOHNNY: Well, Julie . . . there comes 
a time in every young man’s life 
when he has to start thinking 
about settling down . . . now I 
got my eye on a little motel just 
outside of Scranton . . . (SID taps 
JOHNNY on the back of his head) 
assume certain responsibilities, 
start raising a little family. 

JULIE: Well, Johnny, you've already 
started. I’m going to have a baby. 

JOHNNY: (Feigning surprise) A baby? 
You mean .. . I’m going to be- 
come a father? 

JULIE: That’s right. 


JOHNNY: (Arms and legs spread open 
with mock happiness) Oh, that’s 
wonderful! (Rises, circles to end 


of desk) Did you hear that, Mr. 
Gray? 


sip: Yeah, I heard. 


JOHNNY: Here, have a cigar! (Reaches 
for sw’s humidor. sw quickly 
snatches it from JOHNNY) Imag- 
ine! Me! A father! 


sip: Well, you children don’t want 
Uncle Sid around. You've got a 
lot to talk about. 
(Gestures emphatically to 
JOHNNY with his hand, as he 
exits) 
JOHNNY: (Dramatically) Julie, I nev- 
er knew about this. But, now that 
I do, I want to give that child a 
name. 


JULIE: By the way, what is your name? 
JOHNNY: What? 


JULIE: Well, you never told me your 
last name. 


JOHNNY: Oh. .. that’s right. It’s King. 
Johnny King. 


JULIE: (Rises and reaches out to 
shake hands) How do you do? 


JOHNNY: (Mechanically shakes her 
hand) How do you do? 


JULIE: (Happily) Well . . . now we're 
really getting to know each other. 


JOHNNY: Yeah, and I want to get to 
know you a lot better, sweetie, 
especially now. (Taking her hand 
in his) 

JULIE: Well, Johnny, just because I’m 
having a baby, don’t feel you have 

(Sits in chair left of couch) 


JOHNNY: (Following JULIE, he stops 
behind chair) Oh, no! Listen, 
Julie, ever since I met you I 
haven't been able to get you out 
of my mind. Up there in Labrador, 
I'd look out over those barren, 
snéwy wastes, and all I could see 
was your face smiling back at me 
from across the endless tundra. 


JULIE: You sure are a good talker. I 
remember that from before. 


JOHNNY: Well, I mean it. Julie, you 
know how I feel about you. I’m 
crazy about you. How do you 
feel about me? 


JULIE: I don’t know yet. Everything’s 
happening so fast. First the baby 
and then you. 


JUHNNY: Julie, if two people love each 
other, what difference how fast it 
happens? 

yJuLiE: And there’s another thing, 
Johnny. I suppose it sounds aw- 
fully silly, but we hardly know 
each other. How do you know we'd 
get along? 





JOHNNY: Up there in Labrador, I'd look out over those barren, snowy wastes, and all | 
could see was your face smiling back at me from across the endless tundra. 
(Conrad Janis, Ann Wedgeworth) 


JOHNNY: Okay, that’s fair enough. Tell 
you what let’s do. Well cut out and 
take in the town. Just the two of 
us, and get re-acquainted. What do 
you say? (Extends arm to JULIE) 


JULIE: (Rises) Well, all right, Johnny, 
you are going to be the father, and 
I do want to like you. 


JOHNNY: Honey, all I ask is a chance 

to prove how I feel about you. 
(SID enters) 

sip: All right for Uncle Sid to come 
back in, children? Have a nice 
chat? 

JOHNNY: Yeah, Pops. We were just 
about to cut out. 


sip: Oh, that’s nice, son 
would you like to do? 


Julie, what 


JULIE: Well, one thing I’ve never done 
is take a hansom cab through Cen- 
tral Park. 


JOHNNY: Aaaah, why don’t we just 
slip over to the Bickford Bar and 
hoist a few ... (S taps JOHNNY 
on the back of his head) Okay, 
Central Park 


And tonight, why don't you go to 


a nice romantic place . . . like a 
French restaurant. Julie, do you 
like French cooking? 


JULIE: Oh yes, them French fries, and 
all .. 


(MERGENTHALER enters and stops 
on platform. FAIRBANKS follows 
behind) 

MERGENTHALER: Gray, how did every- 
thing work out? (sID gestures to 
JOHNNY) Oh, is that him? 

sip: You know Julie Martin. 

MERGENTHALER: Yes, indeed. 


sip: And there’s our boy. 
Johnny King. 


Private 


MERGENTHALER: Oh, yes! Well, this is 
a surprise. Well, well, well. How 
are you, son? Nice to meet you. 
Congratulations. To both of you. 
My boy, you're getting a fine girl 
there. You sure know how to pick 
"em. 

Gray, we can get them married on 
the show Sunday. 

And by the way, wherever you two 
kids decide to go on your honey- 
moon, it’s on me. Yes, sir, live it 
up and send the bill to Bull! 


sip: Well, that’s sure nice of Mr. Mer- 
genthaler, isn’t it, Johnny? 


JOHNNY: Oh, yeah, that’s wild. Thanks 
Gramps. 


MERGENTHALER: It’s my pleasure, boy! 


Yes, sir, General Potter had one 
helluva time tracking you down! 
But they found you and brought 
you back, and that’s what counts. 
Good work, Gray! And good luck, 
kids.( Exits singing) Oh, what a 
beautiful day ...!” 

(JULIE rushes to door. JOHNNY 

intercepts her) 


JOHNNY: Where you goin’, honey? 


JULIE: Johnny, you told me you came 
in here all by yourself. Now I find 
out different. So we better just say 
“good-bye.” 


JOHNNY: But, honey, I love you. Don’t 
you believe me? 


JULIE: You lied to me once. You may 
be lyin’ about that, too. Good-bye, 
Johnny. (Runs off, JOHNNY fol- 
lowing) 

JOHNNY: Julie, honey, listen... 


sip: (Crosses to bench and sits. FAIR- 
BANKS crosses to chair left of couch 
and sits) That’s your Mr. Mer- 
genthaler. I think his brain is de- 
frosting. 
(BERNIE rushes in with a hoola- 
hoop) 


BERNIE: Sid, can I see you for a min- 


ute? I got a great gimmick here 
for “Beat the Bell.” 


sip: Bernie, I’m in no mood for your 
cockamamie stunts. 


BERNIE: (Whirling the hoop around his 
waist) You see, you get the fat 
lady and her husband to do this 
together .. . 


sip: Will you stop with that thing? 
You’re making me dizzy. 


BERNIE: (Lets hoop fall to the floor) 
What's the matter? 


sip: The wedding Sunday is off. The 
bride and the baby just walked out. 


BERNIE: No kiddin’. 
sip: There must be something we can 


do. We were so close. She was 
practically sold on Johnny. 


BERNIE: I got an idea. Why can’t she 
marry someone else? Look, we 
find a nice young fella, he ro- 
mances Julie, gives her the old 
rush act. And bingo! The church 
bit. 

(Sarcastically) Bingo, the church 
bit! Where do we find such a fel- 
low? (BERNIE turns slowly and 
looks at HAROLD, then turns to sip 
who gets the idea) 

Harold, my boy, how long have you 
been a bachelor? 


HAROLD: (Jumps up) Oh, no! Uh-uh. 
Not me, Sid. I can’t get married. 


SID: Why not? 
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HAROLD: My analyst says I’m not ready 
yet. 


sip: Can he get you ready by Sunday? 
(HAROLD shakes his head “no.” 
JOHNNY enters crossing to ter- 
race) 
It wouldn’t have worked anyway. 
Well, we’re back where we started. 
She’s got to marry Johnny. 


JOHNNY: (Opens terrace doors partly 
and steps onto terrace) Yeah, 
Pops. I lose that hundred thou- 
sand, I'll kill myself. 


(Snaps his fingers) That's it! 
That’s it! We'll have Johnny com- 
mit suicide. 


JOHNNY: (Turns, facing sip) What? 


sip: What better way to prove you love 
a girl than to threaten to kill your- 
self because she left you? 


JOHNNY: Oh, man. . 


a  ——- " 


sip: (Throws terrace doors open wide 
and steps to terrace wall) Look 
don’t you get it? Come here. 

(Pointing over wall) 

Johnny, climb over this wall. See 
that ledge? It’s about two feet wide. 
Plenty of room. You just hang on 
to this wall, and threaten to jump. 
Nothing to it. You see it in the 
Daily News every day. 


JOHNNY: You must be kidding. We’re 
thirty stories up. 


. you... have 


HAROLD: Sid, a man would have to be 
insane to stand out there. 


sip: (Presses “on” intercom) Betty, 
Julie’s around here somewhere. 
Find her and send her in. (Presses 
“off” intercom) Harold, write a 
suicide note. 


HAROLD: What’ll I say? 


sip: Three years with an analyst and 
you can’t write a suicide note? 
Start writing. (HAROLD sits at desk. 
Picks up pad and pencil) 
(stip dictates the note as he 
paces) 
“Dear, Julie: . . . since you won't 
marry me, I can’t go on without 
you, Mommy-o. It’s the end of the 
line for this cat . . . I’m cutting 
out.” Sign it, “Goodbye, Johnny.” 


JOHNNY: You're just beatin’ your 
gums, Pops. I wouldn’t go out on 
that ledge for ten million bucks. 

sip: Get going. Julie’ll be here any 
minute. 

JOHNNY: Thirty stories up, and two 


feet to stand on? Who needs it? 
Count me out. 


sip: All right, take off your jacket. 
Gimme your hat! 


JOHNNY: What for? (Sid begins to re- 
move JOHNNY’S hat and jacket) 
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SID: (Finishes removing jacket) And 
get into the bathroom. Stay there 
till I call you. (Pushes JOHNNY 
onto platform in front of bathroom) 


JOHNNY: What are you gonna do, 
Pops? 


sip: (Extending jacket in front of him 
with both hands) Get out of here, 
you coward. And let a brave man 
do your work. 
(SID crosses toward desk and 
drapes the jacket over HAROLDS 
shoulders as he remains seated 
behind desk) 


HAROLD: Oh, no, Sid! No, not me! 
Please! (JOHNNY shrugs his shoul- 
ders and goes into bathroom) 

(HAROLD leaps up) 


BERNIE: Whattya got in mind, Sid? 


sip: We'll put Harold out on the ledge. 
(Clapping Army hat on HAROLD'S 
head) We'll put his cap down over 
his eyes. When Julie sees him, 
she'll think its Johnny. 


BERNIE: Nice bit. 
HAROLD: (Pulling off hat and throwing 
it down) No, Sid, I won't do it! 


sip: Now, it'll take the two of us to get 
him over the wall, and lower him 
on the ledge. 


HAROLD: Sid, please! No! 


sip: You wanta keep your job, don’t 
you? The Mergenthaler account? 
Westport? Your analyst! 
mother! 


Your 


HAROLD: Yes, but I’m not going out 
there! 


sip: Put on the coat, my boy! 


BERNIE: Wait a minute, Sid. No good. 
Julie will see the moustache. 


sip: Get my razor. We'll shave it off. 


HAROLD: No, Sid, no! Please. Not my 
moustache! That’s my virility sym- 
bol! 


BERNIE: I got it! Turn him around. He 
can face out. 


sip: Good, he can enjoy the view. 
HAROLD: Oh, my God! 
sip: Hurry up! 


HAROLD: No, sir, Sid! (BERNIE and sip 
forcefully push HAROLD onto the 
terrace and onto a small stool) Sid! 
Maybe I ought to marry her! 


stip: Go ahead, climb over. 


HAROLD: Sid, wait! I can’t go out there 
looking like this . . . not on Madi- 
son Avenue! 


sip: All right, Harold. Upsy-daisy. 
(BERNIE and sip force HAROLD 
over the wall and onto the ledge 
so that HAROLD is facing offstage. 
The intercom buzzes. sw lets go, 


to answer the intercom. This 
causes HAROLD to lose his bal- 
ance. He slips. HAROLD lets out 
a yell) 


BERNIE: Sid! Help! 
sm: Hold him! (/nto intercom) What? 


BETTY: (Over intercom) Mr. Grny, 
Julie’s on her way in. 


sip: (Presses intercom “off’’) SID rushes 
up to terrace and helps BERNIE lift 
HAROLD) Harold, whatever you do 
don’t turn around. 
(JULIE enters) 


JULIE: You wanted me, Mr. Gray? 


sip: Oh, hello, Julie. (Shouting) Don’t 
jump, Johnny. No girl is worth it. 


JULIE: Johnny? 


sip: (To BERNIE) Did you call the fire 
edpartment? 


BERNIE: Yeah, Sid. 
sip: Well, now call a minister. 


BERNIE: (BERNIE crosses to desk. Picks 
up phone, begins dialing) Should 
I tell him to come up here? 


sip: No, better have him wait down 
there. 
( Lightning and thunder are 
heard) 


JULIE: (Shocked) Is that Johnny King 
out there? Let me talk to him! 


sip: No, if he sees you, he’s liable to 
fall. 


HAROLD: Sid!! 


sw: He’s getting weaker. (Crosses to 
desk. Picks up suicide note, hand- 
note to JULIE) Julie, he left a nice 
little suicide note for you. (Slaps 
the note in JULIE’S hand. Starts 
over to the terrace) Don’t do it, 
son! (Hollering over the ledge) 
Get the nets under that man! 
(Another crash of lightning and 
thunder are heard as the SHOE- 
SHINE MAN enters) 


SHOE-SHINE MAN: (Stops on platform) 
Anybody shine? 


BERNIE: Yeah, I'll have a shine. 
sip: (Motioning SHOE-SHINE MAN out) 


Get out of here! 
(SHOE-SHINE MAN exits) 


JULIE: Mr. Gray, why did he do it? 


sip: I don’t know, the crazy kid. A guy 
in love will do anything. Bernie 
call an ambulance. (Rain over ter- 
race begins falling) 
(BERNIE begins dialing again. SID 
crosses toward terrace) 


JULIE: Mr. Gray, you tell him if he’ll 
just come in, I'll marry him. 


sip: Good girl! Harold—Johnny! Don’t 
jump! She’s gonna marry you! 
(A WINDOW WASHER enters and 
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stops on platform) 


WINDOW WASHER: Hey, there’s a man 
on your ledge! 


sm: I know, I put him there! Get outa 
here! (smD motions him out and he 
rushes off) ° 


BERNIE: Sid. 

sm: What? 

BERNIE: It’s raining outside. 
sip: Call the weather bureau. 
JULIE: I feel a litle faint! 


sip: You poor kid. Go into Claire’s 
office and lie down. You'll feel 
better. 


yuLIE: All right. When can I see him? 
sip: I'll send him right in! 
JULIE: Take care of him, Mr. Gray. 


(She exits into CLAIRE’S office) 
(sip rushes onto terrace) 


sm: Come on, Bernie, let's get him! 
(Just as SID and BERNIE, get 
HAROLD turned around facing on- 
stage, rain pelting on him, they 
see CLAIRE enter from her office) 


CLAIRE: (Crossing behind desk and 
picks up chair) Oh, my God! Sid, 
is Johnny still out there? 

(sm rushes off the terrace and 
goes to the drapes and begins 
closing them) 


sip: Yeah, don’t look, honey. It’s ter- 
rible. Go back to your office. We're 
just going to pull Johnny in. Crazy 
kid. 
(At this moment, the bathroom 
door opens, and JOHNNY ap- 
pears on the platform) 


JOHNNY: Hey, Pops, what gives? I 
don’t get any messages in there. 

(sip rushes and closes the door 
on JOHNNY, forcing him back 
into the bathroom, but too late. 
CLAIRE has seen him. CLAIRE then 
crosses to the drapes and opens 
them. By this time, BERNIE has 
opened the beach umbrella and 
is holding it over HAROLD to pro- 
tect him from the rain) 


HAROLD: Fellas, help! 


CLAIRE: Very clever, Sid. I’ve had 
enough! I’m quitting! (Grabs mace 
from bar) 


sip: Claire! 


CLAIRE: (She circles, swinging the 
mace) I'm sick of you, and I’m 
sick of this business, and especi- 
ally I’m sick of these damn an- 
tiques! 

(At the end of her line, she 
smashes downstage portion of 
the desk with the mace, and 
there is heard a loud crash of 
thunder) (CLAIRE runs off) 


sip: Oh, my God! My desk! 


HAROLD: Hey, Bernie! Help! 
(BERNIE and sip lean over desk 
viewing the damage with horror 
as the 
CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT THREE 
The following morning. 


The stage is pitch black ex- 
cept for a light from the fish 
tank. The couch has been 
opened into a bed, and the 
coffee table is down left of the 
bed parallel to it. The horse 
statue and two metal cups are 
on the coffee table. The tele- 
phone begins ringing. 

Struggling to get out of bed, 
sip knocks over the statue and 
the metal cups. He attempts 
to find them, but doesn’t. 
Groping his way to the desk, 
He stubs his toe on the bed, 
knocks over the sea-shelled 
chair, and finally seats him- 
self behind the desk. He 
presses on the light which is 
directly above his desk. 

We see sw seated behind 
his wrecked desk. The hole 
has been covered by some 
papers. He picks up the tele- 
phone. He is wearing a fancy 
pair of green silk pajamas, 
and also wears fancy slippers. 

SID has obviously stayed at 
the office all night, thinking 
about his problem. His hair 
is mussed and he looks com- 
pletely worn out as he wearily 
speaks into the telephone. 


sip: Hello . . . what number do you 

want? ... you’re not even close. 
(Replaces the receiver. Crosses 
up to the drapes and opens them. 
He staggers back blinded by the 
sunlight. CLAIRE enters) 

Oh, Claire, thank God you didn’t 

leave. 


CLAIRE: No, but I’m just about to. 
I’ve typed up these instructions for 
your new girl. It’s a breakdown of 
everything I do in the office. She 
shouldn’t have any problems. 


Did you also type on there what 
you’ve done for me these past 
twelve years? 


CLAIRE: 


(Pause, ignoring this — puts 
papers on desk) Now until you get 
somebody permanent, I think 
Betty can handle the job? 


sip: Betty? She's lucky if she finds 
the office in the morning. 


CLAIRE: (As SID tries to take her in his 
arms, She pushes him off) No, Sid, 
please. 


sip: Claire, wait. I’ve thought about 
this all night. I did the wrong 
thing. I admit it. If you'll just 
a 

CLAIRE: Save your breath, Sid. I'll 
never believe another thing you 
say. 


: No, listen, Claire. You were right. 
It was a terrible-thing, trying to 
marry that lovely girl off to a sex 
maniac. So I called Henry Whip- 
ple last night. 


CLAIRE: (Suspiciously) Who? 


sip: Her boy friend in Owensville, Ken- 
tucky. He loves her. He’s coming 
up here to see her. 


CLAIRE: (Laughs at him) Sid, I don’t 
believe you for a minute .. . 


sip: It’s true! So help me — he'll be 
here this morning — he loves her! 


CLAIRE: Sid, please, no more lies. 


sip: Claire, maybe I’ve lied to other 
people, but I’ve never lied to you. 
Look, I'll explain the whole thing 
to Julie. I'll clear it up just like 
that. (Snaps his fingers) 


CLAIRE: The only one you can’t clear 
up, like that . . . (Snaps her fin- 
gers) ...is me! (Starts to leave 
and stp intercepts her at the door) 


sip: (His back against the door) Dar- 
ling, please. Don’t go. I need you. 


CLAIRE: Sid, you don’t need anybody 
(She throws his arm down as she 
rushes off) 

(HAROLD enters) 


HAROLD: Good morning, Sid. Beautiful 
morning! 


sip: Aaaa, shut up! 


HAROLD: What's the matter, Sid? We 
fixed it. It worked didn’t it? 


sip: (Makes the bed) Yeah, we fixed 
it. It worked. It worked fine. (Sits 
on couch after it’s made) I lost the 
only thing in my life I gave a damn 
about. I don’t know what I did 
wrong. All I tried to do was save 
my business, get back my wife — 
I’m all confuséd. What’s the name 
of your analyst? 


HAROLD: Bockman. Good man. I’m 
seeing him today. 


sip: Tell him to put another pillow on 
the couch. (Rises — crosses to 
bathroom door) I may be over. 
(Exits into bathroom) 
(BERNIE enters — leaves office 
door open) 

BERNIE: Good morning, Harold. 
(Crosses to front of couch — 
picks up cups and puts them on 
end table—replaces coffee table) 

How’s the human fly today? 
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SID: Claire, wait. I've thought about this all night. | did the wrong thing. | admit it. 
If you'll just stay . . . 
(Sam Levene, Neva Patterson) 


HAROLD: Good morning. 


BERNIE: Boy, a million laughs yester- 
day, huh? 
HAROLD: I couldn’t hear them .. . 7 was 
outside. 
(BETTY enters. Stops inside door) 


BETTY: Good morning. (To BERNIE) Oh, 
hello, lover! 


BERNIE: (Embarrased) Uh, we are not 
alone! 


BETTY: Is Mr. Gray in? 


HAROLD: (Indicates bathroom) He's in 
there. (He sneezes) 


BETTY: Bless you—were you caught in 
that shower last night? 

BERNIE: (Picks up magazine from cof- 
fee table—lies on couch) Yeah, he 
was the first one in the city to get 
wet. 

BETTY: There’s a boy named Henry 
Whipple outside to see Mr. Gray. 


HAROLD: Who’s he? 


BETTY: He says he’s Julie’s boy friend. 
(BERNIE sits up—he and HAROLD 
look at each other—BERNIE rises) 


BERNIE: Tell him to wait. 
(BETTY exits) 


HAROLD: Her boy friend? I wonder 
what he wants? 
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BERNIE: All we need now is for him to 
louse things up. 


HAROLD: (Starts for bathroom) I'd bet- 
ter tell Sid. 


BERNIE: No! Let me handle this. 
(Crosses to intercom) We don’t 
want to get Sid in a bad mood. 
We'll just get rid of him ourselves. 
(Presses intercom) Betty. 


BETTY: Yes, lover. 


BERNIE: (Looks at HAROLD) I am still 
not alone. 


BETTY: Yes, Mr. Leeds? 


BERNIE: Send in that Whipple fella’. 
(Presses intercom “off’’) 
(To HAROLD) 


You never know about these South- 

erners. Maybe he found out about 

Johnny and came up here to shoot 

him. Maybe he has a gun. 
(HENRY WHIPPLE enters. He is a 
young man in his twenties and is 
carrying a suitcase) 


HAROLD: Hello. 


HENRY: Howdy-do. I’m Henry Whip- 
ple. (BERNIE frisks him—starting 
under the arms, down his legs and 
between them. HENRY turns to 
BERNIE) Say, ain’t you gettin’ kinda 
friendly? 


HAROLD: Now, what is it you want, 
Whipple? 


HENRY: Don’t want anything. I just 
come up here to ask Julie Martin 
to marry me. 


BERNIE: Marry you? 


HAROLD: Out of the question. She’s 
marrying somebody else ... a 
lovely chap from Philadelphia. 


HENRY: (Musing) Well, he didn’t tell 
me about that. 


BERNIE: So there’s no use hangin’ 
around. 


HENRY: (Starts to sit on chair left) I 
think I'd better stick around and 
have a talk with Julie. 


BERNIE: (Takes his arm to prevent him 
from sitting) No use, Henry. 
Julie’s got to get married. Know 
what I mean? 


HENRY: I think I know what you mean. 
(Grabs BERNIE by the shirt-front) 
And Mister, you better take that 
back. (Sits BERNIE on bench front 
of desk) 


HAROLD: Well, it’s absolutely true. 


HENRY: (Grabs HAROLD by shirt-front) 
Say that again! 


HAROLD: (Retreats behind chair) I'm 
not going to say that again. 


HENRY: Well, I blame myself. I should- 
*ve asked Julie to marry me and I 
didn’t . . . Now I guess it’s too late. 

(As he goes up the steps, HAROLD 
hands him his suitcase. si en- 
ters from bathroom and is wear- 
ing his kimono) 


BERNIE: Ahhh, Sayonara! 
HAROLD: Well, goodbye, Henry. 


sip: (Turns) Henry? Are you Henry 
Whipple? 


HENRY: Yes, sir. 


sip: Come in, come in... (He crosses 
to HENRY—takes his suitcase and 
starts taking him right. BERNIE 
steals toward CLAIRE’S door) Sit 
down, have a cigar, have a drink 
. . . (HENRY sits on bench front of 
desk) Get Julie. 


HENRY: Wait a minute, Mister. No 
sense talkin’ to Julie when she’s 
marryin’ somebody else. 


sip: Marrying somebody else? 
(Laughs) 
Fellas, what’s he talkin’ about? 
(Looks at the boys, smilingly. 
The boys react sheepishly. sm 
gets the whole picture) 
Fellas, what's he talking about? 


BERNIE: Sid, we didn’t know. Harold 
told him about Julie. 


sip: (Angrily to HAROLD) And how 
much did you tell him? 
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HAROLD: (Frightened) Bernie told him 
everything. 


sip: (Through clenched teeth) Idiots! 
You, Harold, I can understand .. . 
any man stupid enough to stand on 
that ledge . . . But you, Bernie! 


BERNIE: (Edging away to door) Gee, 
Sid, I didn’t know you wanted to 
see him . . . and we didn’t wanta 
put you in a bad mood. 


(BERNIE exits) 


Now, Henry, I (Quickly 
crosses to door, flinging it open and 
shouting offstage to BERNIE) Now 
I'm in a good mood? (HENRY rises, 
taking suitcase, and crosses onto 
platform) (sip turns to HENRY) 
Henry, I... Where are you going? 


HENRY: Back home. Goodbye, Mister. 
I'm sure sorry Julie’s marryin’ a 
Northerner. Them mixed marri- 
ages never work out. (He exits) 


How can you run a legitimate 
business surrounded by incompe- 
tents! I'm an island in a sea of 
morons! (He leans on his elbow, 
which goes through the hole in the 
desk) 

(MERGENTHALER followed by 

FAIRBANKS enters) 


MERGENTHALER: Gray, I’ve got a great 
surprise for you. 


sip: That's all I need, another surprise. 


MERGENTHALER: (Back of desk) I'm 
picking this Sunday night’s show 
to unveil for the first time our new 
Mergenthaler Supreme. Revolu- 
tionary. Only refrigerator in the 
country that plays hi-fi . . . when 
the house-wife opens the door .. . 
Lawrence Welk . . . and here’s the 
best feature of all . . . the hi-fi puts 
a terrible strain on the motor. 
Burns out twice as fast! 


(Sits behind desk) 
sip: Yes, sir, that’s thinking! 
(CLAIRE enters with hat and coat, 
carrying small black satchel) 
CLAIRE: I'm just going, Sid. I'll send 
for the rest of my things. 
sip: (Hopelessly) All right, Claire. 
I'm through struggling. I just want 
to tell you, when you walk out that 


door, you're walking out with a 
piece of my heart. 


CLAIRE: No, I'm only taking the things 
I can use. 


sip: Claire, wait a minute! Mr. Mer- 
genthaler, I've got a surprise for 
you. 


MERGENTHALER: Oh? 
sip: The wedding Sunday is off. 


MERGENTHALER: Off? What do you 
mean, off? 


sip: I can’t think of a shorter word— 
off! 


MERGENTHALER: Who goofed? 


sip: Nobody goofed. It’s my decision. 
I’m not going to let Julie marry 
that guy. So you can do anything 
you want. 


MERGENTHALER: Yes, and I'll do it. 
Gray, when I'm finished with you, 
you won't be able to show your face 
on Madison Avenue. You're 
through in show business. What 
do you think of that? 


: I don’t give a damn, thai’s what I 
think. And I’m going to tell you 
something else. I've listened to 
your snorting and puffing and 
blowing around here for a long 
time, and I’m sick of it. 


MERGENTHALER: Gray, have you lost 
your mind? 


sip: Sit down! (Pushes MERGENTHALER 
onto bench) You've been running 
roughshod over me but that’s fin- 
ished. 


MERGENTHALER: (Rising) Fairbanks! 


sip: (Pushing him down again) Never 
mind, Fairbanks, I said sit down! 
You may be the sponsor, and you 
may own twelve factories, but you 
don’t own me. 


MERGENTHALER: That's radical talk 
Gray. I'll report you to the N.A.M. 


sip: Do what you want. Now take that 
fat satchel out of my chair, and get 
out. This is my office. 


MERGENTHALER: Gray, you’re through! 
You're canceled! 


sip: You missed the point. I canceled 
you first. 


MERGENTHALER: Come on, Fairbanks. 
It’s a disease . . . damn creeping 
Socialism! (He exits) 

HAROLD: (Stopping on platform at 
door) That was great, Sid. After 
three more years of analysis, I'll 
do the same thing. (He exits) 


CLAIRE: Sid, I can hardly believe it, but 
I want to shake your hand. 


( Kisses stp on mouth) 


sip: Yes, I’m a wonderful fella. I did a 
brilliant thing. I just fixed it so I 
can’t possibly marry you. My God, 
I may have to do twenty more 
years with Dorothy. 


CLAIRE: Maybe we can arrange a few 
visiting hours. (Starts to her office) 


sip: Where are you going, Claire? 
CLAIRE: I’m going to unpack. (Exits) 


sip: (Crosses to begonia) The whole 
trouble with life is people. Next 
time I come back, I want to be a 
flower. And with my luck, I'll be 


poison ivy. (JULIE enters wearing 
a wedding gown. She stops on the 
platform) Julie... 

JULIE: Do you like it, Mr. Gray? 

sip: Darling, you're beautiful. 

JULIE: My goodness, you’re making 
me blush. Thank you for buying 
the dress for me, Mr. Gray. I al- 
ways dreamed about gettin’ mar- 
ried in white like this . . . I guess 
every girl does... . 

(She starts to cry—sits on bench) 


(SID, taking a box of Kleenex from 
his kimono sleeve) Here, Sweet- 
heart. 


JULIE: (Taking a Kleenex) Thank you. 


sip: I know why you're crying. You 
don’t love Johnny, and I’m not 
going to let you marry him. 

JULIE: But, Mr. Gray, I’ve got to marry 
Johnny. I wouldn’t want him to 
kill himself on my account. 


si: Johnny won't kill himself. He'll 
die a natural death .. . in bed. 


JULIE: I don't understand. 


sip: Honey, that suicide yesterday. It 
was all a hoax. 


JULIE: I don’t follow you, Mr. Gray. 


sip: It was Fairbanks out on the ledge. 
He was wearing Johnny’s hat and 
coat, so you thought it was him. 


JULIE: Well, I can hardly believe that. 


sip: (Rises and crosses to intercom) 
That's the way it was. (Presses 
intercom buzzer) Betty, is Fair- 
banks still there? 
BETTY: (Over intercom) He’s at the 
elevator. 


sip: Get him, and send him in, quick! 
(JOHNNY enters) 
JOHNNY: Hiya, cats. Where’s the ac- 
tion? 
sip: Hiya, John. 
JOHNNY: Hey, Chick, that dress is real 


wild. And I dig your dress, too, 
Daddy-o. 

sip: Julie, he can clear up the whole 
thing. Johnny, I just told her that 
it wasn’t you on the ledge. Go 
ahead, you tell her. 


JOHNNY: Aren't you well, father? 


JULIE: (Rises) Is that true, Johnny? 


JOHNNY: Honey, I don’t get it. He’s 
trying to break us up. 
sip: What are you talking about? We 


framed the whole thing, right here 
in the office. You know that. 


JOHNNY: Honey, I swear, if you don’t 
marry me, I'll jump .. . (Starts 
back toward terrace) Here I go. 
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SID: Julie, he can clear up the whole thing. Johnny, | just told her it wasn't you 
on the ledge. 
(Conrad Janis, Sam Levene, Ann Wedgeworth) 


JULIE: (Takes his arm) No, don't, 
Johnny. Please. 

sip: Don’t stop him, maybe he’ll do it. 
Julie this is ridiculous. I can prove 
it. (HAROLD enters) 

HAROLD: You wanted to see me, Sid? 


smi: Yeah. Here’s the way we did it. 
Harold, get out on that ledge. 


HAROLD: Oh, no, Sid. Not me. No, sir. 


sip: Harold, what’s the matter with 
you? It’s not even raining. 


HAROLD: Not me, Sid. Not for a mil- 
lion dollars. Sorry, Sid. 


sip: Fairbanks! 
JOHNNY: Well, there you are, honey. 
JULIE: Yes, I see. 


sip: Johnny, tell her. 
Julie, please listen .. . 


JULIE: Mr. Gray, I understand what 
you were trying to do, and I appre- 
ciate it. You’re very sweet. 

(Overcome with tears, she runs 
out) 


sip: Yeah, I’m very sweet. 


JOHNNY: Hey, Dad, what’s your an- 
gle? You tryin’ to shaft me? 


sm: I don’t know what that means, 
but it sounds tempting! You miser- 
able character. You don’t deserve 
a nice little girl like that. You're 
only marrying her for her money. 


JOHNNY: Sure, and who told me about 
the money? You did. Remember, 
Dad? (Pulls down the lower lid of 
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his eye) 


sip: You do that once more, and I'll 
spit in your eye! 


JOHNNY: What’s eatin, you, Pops. It’s 
like I don’t know you, any more. 
After all, this is a business deal we 
worked out. I’m with you. We 
understand each other. We think 
alike. 


: Y’know, you’re right. We do think 
alike, and I just started to realize 
it. Sometimes you don’t know what 
a bastard you are until you meet 
another one just like you. 


JOHNNY: Well, everybody’s entitled to 
his own opinion. 


si: An I’m going to tell you some- 
thing else. You’re not marrying 
Julie on my show Sunday, you 
understand? 


JOHNNY: Okay, Pops. Julie and me 
will just slip up to Connecticut this 
afternoon and get married. If you 
gentlemen will excuse me, I'll get 
rolling. 

(Suddenly turns and quickly 
snaps off the begonia flower and 
puts it in his lapel. stp looks in 
horror, and then, starts chasing 
JOHNNY, screaming threats. He 
picks up the mace threatening 
JOHNNY with it. HAROLD rushes 
to hold sip back as JOHNNY runs 
into the bathroom and locks the 
door) 


sip: (By the bathroom door, in a daze, 
then to the begonia, repeating) My 


begonia, my begonia .. . (When he 
reaches the flower pot) Eight 
wasted years. I'll have to start the 
whole thing all over again. What 
else have I got to do? 

(A MAN enters on the platform) 


MAN: Mr. Gray? 
sip: Who are you? 


MAN: Detective Reardon, police de- 
partment. 


sip: Police department? What’s wrong? 


MAN: We're checking a report. A man 
attempted suicide on your ledge 
yesterday. 

sip: What about it? 


MAN: That’s a criminal offense. 
(HAROLD begins sneaking out) 


sip: Oh, it is, eh? 


MAN: Yes, and I’d like to have a little 
talk with the man. 


sip: I think that can be arranged. Fair- 
banks. 


HAROLD: (In the doorway) No, Sid, 
please. 


sip: I just want you to get Julie. Bring 
her in here. 


HAROLD: Oh, all right, Sid (Exits) 
(sip crosses to bathroom door. 
Raps lightly on it) 


sip: Oh, Johnny-o. Come out and talk 
to Daddy-o. 


JOHNNY: (From inside the bathroom) 
Uh-uh, not me, Pops. 


sip: Aw, come on out, John. I’m not 
mad, any more. I want to apolo- 
gize. (The door opens and JOHNNY 
peers out) See? 


JOHNNY: Oh, father, you are the moody 
one. (He enters office) 


sip: Come out, John, and meet Mr. 
Reardon. He’s a... reporter from 
the Daily News. 


MAN: (Going along) That’s right. 
JOHNNY: Oh, well, hello. 


sip: He wants to ask you a few ques- 
tions about that ledge business yes- 
terday. I thought maybe you'd like 
to help him out. 


JOHNNY: Yeah, well let’s just forget 
about it. It’s all over with now, 
y know? (JULIE enters, followed by 
FAIRBANKS) 


JULIE: You wanted to see me, Mr. 
Gray? 


sip: Yeah, sit down, Julie. Well, Mr. 
Reardon, I’ll tell you what I know 
about it. The man on that ledge 
was... Fairbanks. 

HAROLD: Sid! What are you saying? 


JOHNNY: Oh, wait a minute, Pops. You 
at it again? (To REARDON) Look, 
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Jack, I was out there yesterday. 
And you can put that in your 
paper. 

MAN: Now, I don’t get it. Which man 
was it? 

sip: Well, I’m not too sure myself. It 
happened so fast. I thought it was 
Fairbanks. Of course, I can’t be 
sure. All I saw was his back. 

MAN: One thing doesn’t jibe here. Eye- 
witnesses said it was a soldier. 

JOHNNY: Well, that’s the kicker. 

(Takes out his dog tags) 

Here are my dog tags. 

MAN: (Reading them) John King. 

JOHNNY: (To HAROLD) You got any 
dog tags, Fairbanks? 

HAROLD: No, I’m 4-F 


JOHNNY: Well, there’s your story, Mis- 
ter. Want any pictures? 


MAN: (Grabs his arm) No, just finger- 
prints. 


JOHNNY: What? 

sip: Johnny, meet Detective Reardon 
of the police department. 

JOHNNY: Police department? 


MAN: We're taking you down to Belle- 
vue for ten days observation. 


JOHNNY: Bellevue? (Jndicating FaR- 
BANKS) Look, it wasn’t me, it was 
him. 

HAROLD: That man needs treatment. 


JOHNNY: Julie, I swear. Pops, tell him. 


sip: Get round, son, you’re all corners! 
Get the picture?! 


JOHNNY: Oh, Pops, cut the jazz. Tell 
him the truth! 


MAN: Don’t make us use the jacket, 
son. 


JOHNNY: (At the door) Geez, all this 
because of a lousy flower! (Throws 
flower at stp) Here! (REARDON 
ushers JOHNNY off, FAIRBANKS fol- 
lowing) 

HAROLD: He’s sick, sick, sick. 


sip: Well, Julie darling, now you can 
go back to Owensville, Kentucky. 

JULIE: What about the program? 

sip: The show’s canceled. 


JULIE: Oh, dear, I hope it’s nothing I 
did. 


sip: No, darling, it’s just the cycle of 
life. A baby’s born, a show dies. 


JULIE: You've been so sweet, Mr. Gray, 
I’m going to name the baby after 
you. 


sip: He’s not even born yet, he’s al- 
ready in trouble. 
(HENRY WHIPPLE enters) 


HENRY: Mr. Gray. 
sip: Henry, come in, come in. 


JULIE: Why, Henry, what are you doin’ 
here? 


sip: (Calling to CLAIRE offstage) Claire. 


HENRY: Well, Julie, when I heard 
about that Philadelphia feller, I 
walked outa here kinda poorly. 
Then I went in and had a lemon 
phosphate to clear my head .. . 
and I said to myself, “Henry 
Whipple, be a man.” So, I come 
back to wish you happiness and 
good luck . . . So, good luck. 


JULIE: Well, Henry, that’s right kind 
of you, but I’m not gettin’ married. 


HENRY: You're not? Well, Julie, then 
I can ask you what I come up here 
to ask you. I want you to be my 
wife. 


JULIE: Henry, I can’t rightly do that. 
There’s a reason. 


HENRY: I know the reason, but I want 
to marry you anyway. 


JULIE: You do? 


HENRY: It’d work out fine. I think it’s 
better for the child if the father is 
somebody the mother knows in- 
stead of some newcomer. 


JULIE: Well, Henry, if you feel that 
way about it, I'd be happy to 
marry you. (They embrace) 

sip: Isn't that beautiful? 


CLAIRE: You see how simple it is when 
you let people run their own lives? 

JULIE: Good-bye, Mr. Gray, and Claire, 
thank you for everything. 

sip: Wait a minute! Claire, as long as 
they're getting married anyway, 
why waste it? Why not on the 
show Sunday? Henry, how would 
you like to get married on televi- 
sion? 

HENRY: I don’t know. It’s up to you, 
Julie. 

JULIE: It’s up to you, Henry. 

sip: Well, that’s settled. And be at the 
studio on Saturday so we can re- 
hearse the ceremony. Bless you 
children. 

JULIE: Henry, you sure now? You 
don’t mind about the baby? 

HENRY: No, I like babies. I hope we 
have a dozen of ’em. 

JULIE: Well, all right, but the first one’s 
on me? (They run off) 


sip: Well, honey, Scarsdale rides again! 


CURTAIN 


HENRY: It'd work out fine. | think it's better for the child if the father is somebody the 
mother knows instead of some newcomer. 
(Hoke Howell, Ann Wedgeworth) 
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THEATRE 
USA 


by Leota Diesel 


I think the amateur theatre in this country is an inexhaustible seedbed 
of new talent, and as precious a training-school as we have, at any price. 
I was lucky to bake under the light of a great teacher several years ago— 
a famous man, Clifford Odets—from whom I learned more than I be- 
lieved was possible from any individual; but I doubt I could have made 
use of ten words of it if I had not spent most of the preceding decade 
being trained by another theatre man—not famous, Louis Sweet—who 
worked by day in a meatpacking plant and by night drove the winged 
chariot of the Topeka Civic Theatre around the rockiest set of clouds 
that ever ringed Parnassus. For eight years in this theatre I had my 
studious nose in every thing from gluepots to leading roles, and under 
its sometimes reluctant auspices three of my plays were first exposed to 
audiences. Last night on television I saw an actor who had been in one 
of them. You can hardly put your finger on a person working in theatre 
arts today who did not have his beginnings in amateur theatre; and with- 


out it the professional theatre would be crippled, if not moribund. 


— William Gibson 


New Plays in Town 


William Gibson wrote the lines reproduced on 
this page expressly ‘for THEATRE ARTS—and 
in a sense for theatre workers everywhere. Mr. 
Gibson, whose Two for the Seesaw has been a hit 
on Broadway for two seasons and a success in 
London this year, voices a truth that is often for- 
gotten. Virtually every professional actor, direc- 
tor or playwright today got his early encourage- 
ment and training in the community or university 
theatre. 

One of Gibson’s early works, A Cry of Players, 
which is about young Shakespeare, won the play- 
writing contest for full-length works conducted 
by the TOPEKA CIVIC THEATRE in 1947, and 
was staged by the theatre the following season. 
This year the theatre sponsored another play- 
writing contest, offering an award of $500 donated 
by Mrs. Henry S. Blake, whose late husband was 
the publisher of Capper Publications. The final 
judge of the contest is Dore Schary, but since the 
closing date was May 31, the results will not be 
known for some time. In addition to receiving the 
cash prize, the winning author will have his work 
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produced by the group next season. The Topeka 
Civic Theatre’s offerings this year (its twenty- 
third) included an experimental production of an 
adaptation from the dialogues of Lucian, A Hatful 
of Rain, Gigi and, in the theatre’s own words, the 
first stage production of the musical The Harvey 
Girls. The last of these was obtained from Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer; permission to stage it was 
granted through the Santa Fe Railway offices in 
Topeka. 

Twelve years before Gibson received the award, 
another playwright won first prize in a one-act 
playwriting contest sponsored by the THEATRE 
GUILD OF WEBSTER GROVES, Missouri. The 
playwright was Tom (later known as Tennessee) 
Williams, and his play was The Magic Tower. The 
prize was a silver platter. (Ah, sweet days of 
youth! Williams recently sold his current Broad- 
way hit Sweet Bird of Youth, which has been 
grossing more than $47,000 weekly, to M-G-M, 
and received an advance payment of $250,000.) 
The Webster Groves group began its playwriting 
contests in 1932 and revived them in 1953 after a 
suspension of several years. In the late thirties 
it began to give cash instead of silver platters; 
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Catherine McC. Brickenden’s ZANORIN was one of the 
prize-winning offerings in the one-act playwriting contest 
for Canadians conducted by the workshop of the Ottawa 
Little Theatre in 1958. The organization begins its forty- 
eighth season in the fall. 


today the award is $50 and what has always been 
customary, production of the play. Several of the 
prize-winning works have been published and per- 
formed elsewhere. This year’s prize winner se- 
lected from more than forty entries from all over 
this country and Canada is Beyond the Door by 
C. B. Gilford of Affton Missouri. The premiere 


was scheduled for May 22. 

The Guild, founded in 1926, has a membership 
of over five hundred. It stages five major produc- 
tions each year, along with experimental ones. 
It has a junior (children’s theatre) that is most 
active in the summer, and a “sight-reading” 
group, now in its eighth year, that meets at mem- 
bers’ homes to read aloud the plays published in 
THEATRE ARTS. The members have their own 
theatre building, which they acquired in 1948 and 
on which they will make final payment two years 
hence. Since the group’s inception, two of the 
most active members have been Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell A. Sharp. Paul Miller is president. 

This year marked the twenty-first in which the 
OTTAWA LITTLE THEATRE, through its work- 
shop, has conducted a one-act playwriting con- 
test for Canadians. Cash prizes and the staging 
of the winning plays are the awards. Last year’s 
first prize of $100 was given to Edwin R. Pro- 
cunier of Brantford, Ontario, for his Voices of 
Desire. (Mr. Procunier is a determined play- 
wright; he submitted two other plays—under dif- 
ferent names—and received honorable mention.) 
The second prize of $75 went to William Digby of 
London, Ontario, for his Encounter at the Brink 
and the third prize of $50 was divided between 
Catherine McC. Brickenden of London, Ontario, 
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A dramatization by Louise Platt of Pierre Louys’ APHRO- 
DITE was given its premiere at Adelphi College in March. 
Frank Schofield as Demetrios and Shirley Grayson as 
Chrysis were among the professional actors who had lead- 
ing roles in this production. 


for her Zanorin, and Charles Rogers of Wood- 
stock, Ontario, for his Puzzles. In addition to the 
activities of the workshop, the Ottawa Little 
Theatre, now winding up its forty-seventh season, 
stages eight productions a year, averaging six 
performances of each. This season’s offerings in- 
cluded The Reluctant Debutante, The Love of 
Four Colonels, The Waltz of the Toreadors and 
The Mousetrap, which had its run extended to ten 
performances. The organization also conducts a 
children’s theatre, a playwriting seminar and 
classes in theatre work for adults and young peo- 
ple. Its membership is over 750. Anthony Tyler 
is president, and W. J. E. Smyth, director and 
treasurer. 

A historic play about Andrew Johnson, seven- 
teenth president of the United States, titled The 
Uncommon Man, was given its premiere by the 
RALEIGH LITTLE THEATRE’S Workshop in 
December at the annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Society for the Preservation of Antiqui- 
ties. The play was written by Jack Suberman, 
professor of English at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, to celebrate the 150th anniversary of John- 
son's birth. (Johnson was a native of Raleigh.) 
The Little Theatre established the workshop four 
years ago to present original plays it would not 
otherwise produce in its regular schedule of seven 
offerings a year. Dick Snavely is director-man- 
ager. 

The PLAYMAKERS in the Oranges, New Jer- 
sey, have staged three original full-length plays in 
their three years of existence, in addition to four 
other works each season. The originals included 
Three O’Clock Thursday by William L. Florence, 
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the director, and Another Tuesday by John Tur- 
ley, Jr., a past president. In summer the group 
gives an original variety show; this year’s entry 
is Baker’s Dozen. The members have a children’s 
theatre and are working to raise money to erect 
their own building, which will be called the Civic 
Center of the Oranges. 

GARY (Indiana) PLAYERS recently produced 
their first original play, Mistake Hotel, a three-act 
melodrama by Otto Reising. He is a member of 
the community theatre, teaches in the public 
schools of the city and has had several short 
stories and a novel published . . . The PEORIA 
(Illinois) PLAYERS staged their third original 
play early this year, John Fritz’s Man on Ice. 
Mr. Fritz who is a member of the group, also 
directed the production. He has written two other 
plays: Sweet Potato Island and Dr. Kruger’s Man. 
The latter has been presented by the VILLAGE 
PLAYERS of Chillicothe, Illinois, and the PAM 
PLAYERS of Southampton, Long Island ... 
First prize (a $50 government bond) in the 1958- 
59 one-act playwriting contest sponsored by the 
Community Theatre Association of Michigan for 
Michigan residents went to James T. McGraw of 
Flint for his Escape from the Carousel; second 
prize (a $25 bond) to Robert C. Higgins of Berk- 
ley for The Great Carlton, and third prize ($5) to 
Peggy Cameron King for Blueplate Special. 

In April the LITTLE THEATRE OF CLEAR- 
WATER, Florida, staged the premiere of Her 
Majesty Regrets, a comedy by Stephen Sanford of 
Delray Beach, which won the first award in the 
1958 Jacksonville Little Theatre playwriting con- 
test. The Clerawater Little Theatre is finishing 
its twenty-ninth season with a membership of 
nearly fourteen hundred—the largest in its his- 
tory. It has its own theatre, built in 1935 and 
named the Francis Wilson Playhouse in honor of 
the famous actor who was the first president of 
Actors’ Equity Association, and who spent his 
winters in Clearwater. Last summer the audi- 
torium was enlarged to increase the seating ca- 
pacity to 285 and to provide more backstage 
space. The group produces six plays a season and 
inaugurated a junior workshop last year. Harvey 
T. Warren is the director. 


Campus Premieres 


Blue Masque, the producing unit of CATAWBA 
COLLEGE, Salisbury, North Carolina, under Bur- 
net M. Hobgood’s direction has presented original 
full-length works since 1954. For the first time 
all the major productions offered this season have 
been new scripts, including a new translation of 
a classic. This was done, says Mr. Hobgood, “as 
a way of celebrating the success of our Contem- 
porary Series, as the new play productions are 
known. For we have come to feel that this is the 
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most vital, interesting and productive phase of 
our play-production program. All the works that 
have been presented in our Contemporary Series 
were produced elsewhere later.’”” Mr. Hobgood be- 
lieves that “this is due to the search we make for 
new scripts, through professional agents, agencies 
and by approaching the authors themselves. We 
seek out scripts wherever competent and mature 
writing talent exists. We bring the playwright to 
the campus to work with our production, as we 
feel this is a highly important part of the process 
of developing new playwrights. We do not spurn 
the local dramatist, but his script must compete 
for selection against all other scripts received.” 

This season’s offerings included a revised musi- 
cal adaptation of Huckleberry Finn, which was 
the first original work presented in the series; 
Moliere’s The Imaginary Invalid in a new transla- 
tion by George Kernodle; and the premieres of 
The Kids by Charles Best and The Secret Concu- 
bine by Aldyth Morris. The author of the last 
work received a grant made to the college this 
year by the United Church of Christ for the dual 
purpose of developing a new play that states 
“Christian values in modern times” and strength- 
ening the relationship between the arts and the 
church. It has been announced for production in 
New York later this year. The Kids was sched- 
uled for a dual premiere on April 23 at Catawba 
and at the Playhouse in Louisville. Later it will 
be performed throughout the Southeast by about 
one hundred different groups. This multiple pro- 
duction was formulated at the recent Southeast- 


A CRY OF PLAYERS, written by William Gibson, author 
of the Broadway success TWO FOR THE SEESAW, won 
the $500 award in the playwriting contest for full-length 
works sponsored by the Topeka Civic Theatre in 1947. The 
play is about young Shakespeare. 
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ern Theatre Conference in Berea, Kentucky, and 
represents the first organized presentation of a 
play in such a widespread manner by community 
and university groups. Best is a playwright-mem- 
ber of the New Dramatists, New York City. 
Rights to the production of his work, which deals 
with the Hungarian revolt and the conflict be- 
tween adult compromise and youthful idealism, are 
held until March 15, 1960, by the Southeastern 
Conference Play Committee, of which John Cald- 
well of the Louisville Playhouse is chairman. 

Mr. Hobgood believes that more nonprofessional 
theatres should produce original plays. He has 
found that the staging of a new work is no more 
demanding than that of any standard play, and 
that new plays have as strong audience responses 
as pretested Broadway successes, regardless of 
opinion to the contrary. He makes this condition 
for their success—‘that they are adequately pub- 
licized and not hidden in the vague ‘laboratory’ 
or ‘experimental theatre’ context which often im- 
plies a second-rate production or inferior script.”’ 
Three new plays presented at Catawba were 
among the foremost box-office hits of the last ten 
years. Mr. Hobgood is aware of the difficulty that 
university and community theatres often experi- 
ence in acquiring good new plays. Many agents, 
agencies and authors, he points out, will not offer 
new plays to organizations they consider un- 
known; it takes several years before they are 
willing to hand over their wares. That was his 


own experience. Now he finds it comparatively 


easy to get new plays sent to him for considera- 
tion. 


The Purdue Playshop of PURDUE UNIVER- 
SITY recently staged three original works in its 
new Experimental Theatre: The Bough Breaks 
by William Hardy, which had its premiere at 
Texas Western University last year, and Rhetoric 
of Dreams by Ned Bobkoff and The Color of Time 
by John Kuhn, which were receiving their first 
performances. Since 1955 the Playshop has pre- 
sented at least three new works each season, and 
it intends to produce more in the future. 

Aphrodite, a dramatization by Louise Platt of 
Pierre Louys’ novel, was presented at ADELPHI 
COLLEGE in March under the direction of Stan- 
ley Gould, an instructor at the school. Four pro- 
fessional actors played the leading roles. This 
is Miss Platt’s first produced play; she is better 
known as a stage and screen actress. 

BARNARD COLLEGE presented the New York 
premiere of Padraic Colum’s comedy Balloon last 
fall... CLARKE COLLEGE staged George Her- 
man’s A Smell of Cinnamon in November. It is 
the fourth play by Herman that has had its 
premiere at Clarke, and the thirtieth of his plays 
to be produced. He is a member of the drama 
faculty of the college . . . The first performance of 
Condition Three by Peter Bowman, winner of the 
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fifth UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS national play- 
writing competition, was given at the school in 
March. More than seventy plays had been sub- 
mitted . . . This year marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the BOWDOIN COLLEGE play 
contest for student-written one-acts. The latest 
prize winner, /f Walls Had Ears by Gary B. Lewis, 
was staged in March . . . The Ithacan by Saul 
Gladstone was announced as the prize-winning 
play in last year’s contest conducted by the 
Wilmington (Delaware) Drama League. It is 
scheduled to be presented this month at the 
League Theatre in Wilmington . . . Winners of 
last year’s National Collegiate Players playwrit- 
ing contest at the UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
were: Ernest Frankel and Robroy Farquhar for 
Harp for Tomorrow (first prize), and Frank Mof- 
fett Mosier for Christina Fonnegra. Information 
about this year’s contest is given in this issue at 
the end of Calendar listings under the heading 
“Playwriting Contests.” ... The Stanley Award 
in Drama ($500) will be presented to the prize- 
winning author during the New York City Writers 
Conference (July 7-17) at Wagner College. The 
award is donated by Mrs. Robert C. Stanley of 
Staten Island. The deadline for entries was May 
5. Last year’s winner, Josh Greenfeld of New 
York City, recently was named one of the eight 
playwrights who will share in a grant of $110,000 
from the Ford Foundation during 1959. His play 
Clandestine on the Morning Line will be produced 
at Arena Stage, Washington, D.C... . THEATRE 
CLEVELAND, a group organized this season, is 
interested in new scripts, it plans to stage each 
of its offerings four weeks, four nights per week. 
Further information can be obtained from Thea- 
tre Cleveland, 1900 East 18 Street, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. END 


The premiere of Aldyth Morris’ THE SECRET CONCU- 
BINE was staged at Catawba College in February by Blue 
Masque, the dramatic society, under the direction of Burnet 
M. Hobgood. This season, for the first time, all productions 
were of new works. 
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Two Fair. 


and Fortunate, Ladies 


A brunette, Diane Todd, and a blonde, Pamela 
Charles, are the latest in the distinguished line 
of performers who have played Eliza Doolittle, 
the dustman’s daughter, in the two American 
companies of My Fair Lady. Miss Todd is on tour 
with the national company, and Miss Charles has 
taken over in New York. Cecil Beaton, who de- 
signed the remarkable costumes for the musical, 
took these photographs in one case using the 
market stalls in Covent Garden as a background, 
for it is there that part of the action takes place. 
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Damn the Tornadoes! Full 


By early morning of February 10, rescue crews 
had begun rehabilitation work in the mid- 
town St. Louis area that was hit hardest by 
the tornado. This is a scene on Olive Street 
near Boyle Avenue. The arrow indicates the 
building in which the Crystal Palace is located 
— a structure that escaped major damage. 
Although the storm claimed twenty-one lives 
and wrecked much of the property in the 
vicinity, the theatre did not miss a perform- 
ance. Thirty-two years earlier, the same area 
was struck even harder by a tornado. 


by Allan Mankoff 


The author is assistant producer of the cabaret-theatre whose story he tells. 


Last February 9 was unusual even for St. Louis, 
where heat is too common a phenomenon to arouse 
more than passing interest among the natives. I 
recall distinctly that we had difficulty in getting the 
interior of our cabaret-theatre, the Crystal Palace, 
cool enough for that evening’s performance of 
Clérambard, however, and it was the sort of worry 
that seldom affects a producer in February. It was 
only one of our worries, however, and a minor one. 
A half hour before curtain time, a torrential rain 
descended, and flood conditions were reported in 
various sections of St. Louis, St. Louis County and 
the dressing rooms of the Crystal Palace, where 
water reached a depth of six inches. Catwalks were 
hastily constructed by some members of the theatre’s 
staff, while others became drenched in the process 
of attempting to unblock sewers outside the theatre 
building, which is located in a colorful mid-town 
area sometimes referred to as “Greenwich Village.” 

Well, the show did go on, of course, but as I look 
back on that February 9 performance, I realize that 
the achievement might now be called anticlimactic, 
if a minor triumph that precedes a major one could 
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be described as an anticlimax. I do know that the 
temperature had risen to sixty-five degrees during 
that performance, and while the actors were going 
through Marcel Aymé’s sardonic comedy, they had 
to compete with thunder and lightning, which was 
visible through our skylight of stained glass. (Stained 
glass, by the way, is one of the things for which our 
“Greenwich Village” is noted.) The rain ceased 
about ten minutes after the final curtain, and audience 
and cast left the building with a false sense of 
security, happy that the storm had passed. 
Producer-director Theodore J. Flicker locked up 
the theatre and went upstairs to his apartment 
directly above the stage. It was just after 2 a.m. 
He had been in bed for about ten minutes when 
suddenly he was flung from it by a blast of wind 
that ripped through the windows and covered him 
and the room with a fine spray of some of the city’s 
oldest and best stained glass. He dressed quickly, 
grabbed a flashlight and raced down the steps at the 
rear of the building. The first thing he encountered 
was a large tree, which, in the process of being 
toppled, had crushed the automobile of one of the 
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Speed Ahead! 


How a theatre in St. Louis survived a major storm that 
followed a minor flood — and served as a rallying point 
in the rehabilitation of a neighborhood 


bartenders and demolished the stairs leading to the 
apartment of Dave Moon, our scenic designer. The 
tree became a staircase as Flicker scrambled up to 
Moon’s apartment 

“Dave, there’s been a tornado,” Flicker shouted. 
“Dave, are you all right?” 

Moon, who singlehandedly had built the Crystal 
Palace and now keeps everything running smoothly, 
from the sets to the plumbing, is accustomed to being 
awakened at ungodly hours. He finally responded. 
“Tornado? Yeah, sure. I’ll fix it in the morning.” 

When the producer-director entered the theatre 
proper, he set about taking stock. There was a half 
inch of plaster dust. The windows had been blown 
out. The sign in front had been blown away. Standing 
before the theatre was a burning truck, which had 
been hit by fallen wires. Looking up and down Olive 
Street, on which the Crystal Palace is located, 
Flicker noticed rubble and screaming people. The 
buildings that had made up the sky line a few hours 
earlier were in varying states of destruction — and 
some were no longer there. With the single-track 
mind of a devoted theatre man, Flicker thought of 
just one thing. “I’ve spent two years building my 
theatre and helping to re-create this area,” he 
reflected. “Now I have the feeling that I’ve never 
been here before.” 
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Exactly a week after the tornado struck, a 
new crisis arose for the Crystal Palace. About 
an hour before curtain time, February 17, 
producer-director Theodore J. Flicker learned 
that the actor who had been playing the title 
role in Clérambard, during the run of the 
Aymé comedy, could not appear that night 
because of a wrenched back. Text in hand, and 
reading the lines on cue, Flicker (right) went 
through that evening’s performance — and 
won lusty applause. Barry Primus and 
Annette Hunt are the other actors pictured. 


In another moment his mixture of sadness and 
bitterness had given way to wonder. The Crystal 
Palace building had escaped structural damage. It 
was a miracle, no less, for on every side there was 
death and destruction. True, there was no water, 
heat or power in the building, but the switchboard 
located backstage was still in operation. The electric 
coffee makers in the bar were put to work at an 
unusually early hour, and soon rescue workers and 
victims were being served Irish coffee—black coffee 
laced with Irish whiskey, a Crystal Palace specialty. 
At least something was normal. 

The full meaning of the tornado did not seem to 
strike home until dawn had arrived that morning of 
February 10. Hardship increased with the steady 
fall of the temperature to a more normal level. 
“Greenwich Village” had been the special target of 
the vicious storm, which resulted in twenty-one 
deaths. “Suddenly we all stopped our hammering and 
looked up and it was gone,” said one of the residents, 
referring to the neighborhood he and others had 
worked so hard to re-create in its turn-of-century 
elegance. Scenic designer Moon had been busy, 
meanwhile; he was one of a crew who had been 
boarding windows in the vicinity. Now police, 
firemen, Civil Defense workers, and members of the 
Salvation Army and relief agencies had the situation 
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in hand, and there seemed little for the average 
“civilian” to do. Certainly for Flicker and his 
partners in the theatre, Fred and Jay Landesman, 
the lull was depressing. Silently they watched a 
team of city building inspectors move methodically 
down the street, placing “Condemned” signs on 
virtually every structure. Although the building 
that houses the Crystal Palace was almost un- 
damaged, in a broad sense, the smashed windows 
and the scarred facade did not escape notice, and it 
too was marked by the inspectors. 

At that moment came the first realization that the 
curtain might not rise that night. I use the word 
“might” intentionally; to the average person, we were 
mad to entertain any thought of performing the night 
following the tornado, but there was method in our 
madness, and I am not referring to Stanislavsky or 
the Actors Studio. Our method consisted largely in 
refusing to take “no” for an answer. Members of 
the theatre staff escorted the civic authorities through 
the building and begged them for permission to carry 
on without interruption in our schedule. The officials’ 
response—‘“We’ll see”—was surprisingly encourag- 
ing, when one considers the fact that we were in the 
heart of a disaster area. On the strength of that 
response, we contacted our cast members and told 
them to be on hand for an evening performance at 
the regular time. Our argument was that we were 
an integral part of the neighborhood; consequently 
we could do much to bolster neighborhood morale. 

Up to now our effort had been directed mainly 
toward getting the dread sign removed from the 
theatre. We succeeded, but then we realized that the 
entire area had been closed to the rest of the city. 
Perhaps we could mount a performance that night, 
but would we have an audience? Police officials 
were extremely sympathetic, but on one point they 
would not budge—no one could enter Olive Street, 
on which the theatre faces. They were willing to 
permit our patrons to use the street in the rear of 
the building, however, and the way was clear for 
us to carry on. Or so we thought. A special adver- 
tisement, announcing that the show would go on, 
was rushed to the office of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
It was carried in the afternoon editions of that 
newspaper, and it was picked up by radio and 
television stations, too. 

By six-thirty on the evening following the tornado, 
the theatre was ready for action. But our problems 
were not over. An actor telephoned. There were 


soldiers with rifles at all the barricades surrounding 
the stricken area, he said, and they threatened to 
shoot anyone who entered without proper authority. 
Worse still, we were told that these instruments of 
martial law were informing one and all that our 
theatre had been destroyed. The intrepid Mr. Flicker 
had a solution for that one, too. The commanding 
officer of the troops turned out to be one of our 
staunchest supporters, and he issued orders per- 
mitting our actors and patrons to pass. 

The theatre was only half full that Tuesday night, 
but Clérambard went on, as scheduled. And we are 
convinced that the sound of laughter from the 
audience was a tonic for ‘the residents of the area. 
A few hours earlier, we had heard only: “Where 
will I go?” “What will I do?” Now we heard 
expressions like these: “As soon as I get open, I'll 
replace...” or “We can make...” Our rehabilitation 
drive had a concrete side, too. We scheduled a series 
of benefit performances to aid our neighbors. 

And so a natural disaster actually solidified the 
position of one theatre. The two-year-old Crystal 
Palace, in fact, had made important strides even 
before the tornado struck. During the first year, 
Flicker presented nine months of improvisational 
theatre, and then a six-week engagement of Samuel 
Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, which was deemed a 
natural for audiences who are free to drink and 
smoke during the performance. After that first 
season, Flicker persuaded a number of St. Louis 
businessmen to join him and the Landesmans, who 
are antique dealers by trade (antique shops are 
another prominent characteristic of the “Greenwich 
Village” section). The theatre moved to new and 
larger quarters (the present location), where two 
hundred spectators can be seated at small tables. 


To date the enterprise has offered two world 
premieres — Love’s Success, a tragicomedy by 
Chandler Brossard, which was the first production 
of the current season, and Friend of the Family, 
Peter Stone’s adaptation of the Dostoevski story. 
Beckett’s Endgame was another offering of the 
current season. Provocative plays, well off the beaten 
path, are the rule at the Crystal Palace. In March 
the producer scheduled a new musical, The Nervous 
Set, with book by Jay Landesman and Mr. Flicker, 
and lyrics and music by Fran Landesman and 
Tommy Wolf. Its theme, by the way, deals with the 
“beat” generation. END 


During the run of Clerambard in February, 
the Crystal Palace company was also busy with 
preparations for the March offering, a 
musical called The Nervous Set. Addressing 
the chorus members (on stage) is 
producer-director Theodore J. Flicker 
(standing in the center of the audience area). 
Tommy Wolf, the production's musical 
director, is the man resting one foot on the 
stage, and seated to the right of him is Allan 
Mankoff, the assistant producer. The troupe is 
in its second season, and its first at © 

the present locale. A Broadway production of 
The Nervous Set was scheduled in May. 





Junior League members handle all production details, often in co-operation with 
other community groups. Mrs. David A. Brown of the Junior League of Stamford, 
Connecticut, was one of the crew for that city’s Junior League staging of Philip 
Sheffield’s The King’s Balcony, which was scheduled to run through May 1. 
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On the Job” 
for Junior 


by Michael Drury 


You will not find the Association of Junior 
Leagues of America under the heading “Thea- 
trical Producers” in the yellow pages of the 
New York telephone directory. But in only one 
year, 1958, the Leagues staged 1,948 perform- 
ances, twenty-three more than the Broadway 
run of South Pacific. Measured against that run 
in time—almost five years—the Leagues’ aggre- 
gate audience was five million, compared with 
South Pacific’s estimated three million. 

Most of the Leagues’ spectators are children 
under high-school age. Now and then a benefit 
is staged for adults, and occasionally grownups 
are admitted to a regular showing when accom- 
panied by a child, but the purpose is emphatically 
live, three-dimensional, dramatic shows for chil- 
dren. The repertoire extends from fairy tales like 
Rumpelstiltskin and Cinderella to Tom Sawyer 
and Robinson Crusoe, to historical plays about 
people like Daniel Boone and Montezuma, to mys- 
teries, science fiction and musicals. The various 
companies—ninety-five of them in as many cities 
—are largely road troupes; each production is 
usually seen at least once in some downtown 
theatre, but it also travels for weeks or months 
—to public and private schools, hospitals, settle- 
ment houses, playgrounds and museums. 

Producing these shows is a far cry from the 
notion, held by some, that the Junior Leagues 
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are composed of young ladies of the elite who do 
nothing more fatiguing than sipping tea. The job 
requires many things not associated with high 
society: sweat and toil, a great deal of faith and 
know-how. A stage at one school or museum may 
provide only a fourth of the area required—so 
only part of the scenery is used and acting is 
confined accordingly, and only occasionally do 
players bump into each other. The dressing room 
may be an alley back of the auditorium or a 
dungeon under the stage with no mirror and 
only a single twenty-five-watt light. The actors 
have learned to carry flashlights, extension cords 
and extra light bulbs as part of their standard 
equipment. 

Scenery is designed, built, painted and han- 
dled by League members, and transported in 
station wagons or small open trailers, or some- 
times in trucks furnished by boards of educa- 
tion or other community agencies. Costumes and > 
properties are created by League members who 
also comprise the entire backstage crew, includ- 
ing electricians, and play all the roles, male and 
female. 

Most of these young women are housewives 
and mothers, and in order to keep their own 
homes functioning during the “season,” they 
sometimes use a system of alternate casts for in- 
dividual productions. Only rarely are profession- 
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Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp was a recent offering 
of the Junior League of Cincinnati. From left: Mrs. 
Richard G. Shepherd (Aladdin), Mrs. Frank H. Stewart 
(assistant stage manager) and Mrs. Frank G. Sorensen 
(the Princess). Individual Junior Leagues formed their 
present national body thirty-eight years ago. 
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Treasure Island, staged by the Junior 
League of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
was one of the 121 productions offered 
by the Junior Leagues of America 
during the past season. Of a total 
membership of seventy-three thou- 
sand, more than thirty-six hundred 
members of this association are en- 
gaged in children’s theatre. 


al actors hired, but quite often a trained director 
is employed. He may be a graduate student in 
theatre, the drama instructor at a nearby school 
or college, the director of a local community the- 
atre. Budgets range from $34 to $2,500, and most 
performances are given without charge, though 
there is a growing feeling that a small admission 
price, even a penny, is a good thing. It heightens 
the sense of real theatre, and children, like all 
human beings, tend to value what they pay for. 

The young audiences are as dedicated as 
League players and stage crews. Often, in the 
middle of an impassioned speech, an actress will 
discover two little eyes peering at her from a 
position just behind the footlights; some en- 
chanted child has left his seat and crept as close 
to the magic as he could get. Invariably the 
children “help” the actors by talking aloud to 
them, shrieking warnings to the hero, heaping 
epithets on the villain, intoning solemn answers 
to all moral questions. In Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay’s The Silver Thread, wicked goblins try 
to prevent Curdie, the hero, from rescuing the 
princess by flooding their cave. Curdie has been 
given a magic ring for use only when everything 
else fails. In a recent Cincinnati production of 
this play, the audience set up a cry, “The ring! 
The ring!,” five minutes before the script called 
for Curdie to remember it. After the first per- 
formance the actress in that role cut all her 
lines leading up to the discovery of the ring, 
looked directly at the audience after the first 
shout and said, “Of course! Why didn’t I think 
of it?”’—and the play went on. The children 
subsided, convinced they had had a real hand 
in running things, which of course they did, 
though not in the precise sense they had in mind. 

Such intense participation in the story is often 
furthered in other ways. Performers go down 
into the audience for exits and entrances, or 
during intermissions. In a Los Angeles produc- 
tion of Snow White and Rose Red, the bear hides 
in the audience; in the Orange’s, New Jersey 
version of Alice in Wonderland, the white rabbit 
hops around in the aisles and the children are 
entranced. There is a sharp but invisible line 
between reality and make-believe, however. The 
closer the players can come to it without cross- 
ing it, the more successful they are, for the chil- 
dren instantly resent any mingling of the two. 
They. want the actors to stay in character. A 
green genie close enough to touch is altogether 
too near for comfort. One woman who played the 
Red Witch with the Evil Eye in John Melanos’ 
The Young Montezuma confessed that she could 
not get her six-year-old son to look her in the 
eye for several days after the performance, and 
his friends reacted in the same way. They were 
taking no chances. 

At one performance in a hospital the audience 
was made up entirely of youngsters with heart 
disease. The script was edited by the doctors, 





and episodes that were judged too exciting were 
eliminated. There was scarcely a sound from 
the children during the performance. When the 
curtain came down, there was no applause. Al- 
though they had been warned to expect none, 
the players couldn’t help being dismayed by the 
silence and the distinct feeling that they had 
failed. Then from the back of the room came 
a small voice and these words: “Oh, please play 
it again!” The actors nearly wept with relief 
and satisfaction, and if the doctors had permitted 
at cay would indeed have started over. 
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League productions sprang up simultaneously in 
Boston, New York and Chicago. One purpose 
was to help immigrant children learn the cus- 
toms and manners of their new country. An- 
other was to keep youngsters in the poorer sec- 
tions off the streets and out of the cheap and 
often bawdy adult shows. A third goal was sheer 
entertainment at Christmas; though it may be 
hard to believe, there was a great dearth of such 
entertainment at one time. The idea spread 
rapidly among local Leagues and by 1921 a 
department was needed in the New York head- 
quarters of the association to act as a clearing- 
house, guide and production supervisor. For the 
next ten years or so the emphasis was on big, 
lavish shows, staged in downtown theatres and 
employing professional actors, musicians and 
stagehands. Then in 1929 the Junior Leagues 
called the first children’s-theatre conference in 


In 1912 the first 


Chicago, and with it came a change in concept. 
Each League designed its productions for its 
own community, reached a broader audience by 
going into schools, began to use volunteer players 
and stage crews, and sought to make children’s 
theatre a community project rather than the ex- 
clusive province of the Leagues. 

Today the member organizations take pride 
in the fact that almost half the communities 
they serve with plays for children provide some 
sort of production aid. These communities par- 
ticipate in the sponsorship at the activities 
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must be low. In children’s theatre, much of the 
action must be purely visual, the values black 
and white, and the length of the performance 
under an hour. 

Regardless of the productivity of playwrights 
in the field, the Junior Leagues will continue to 
produce plays for children because the demand 
is great. Some of the League members, now 
taking theatre to schools, had their own first 
theatre experience as members of audiences for 
Junior League productions—and they have never 
forgotten the experience or its importance in 
their lives. 

The children are not only devoted audiences, 
they are also prolific letter writers. After seeing 
Alice in Wonderland, a little girl in New Jersey 
wrote a fan letter enumerating all the things 
she liked about the show. She thanked everyone 
in elaborate detail, and concluded, “I wonder 
whoever made the Junior League anyway.” END 





A few months ago a young director, who had 
just learned that I had been named to stage Juno, 
the musical version of Sean O’Casey’s Juno and 
the Paycock, said to me, “You're going to direct 
a musical? Don’t you have to know a great deal 
about music to direct a musical?” 

The question expresses a logical point of view, 
and one that is not at all academic, even though 
Juno and I parted company before that show’s 
brief stay on Broadway in March. It is our point 
of departure in this discussion of the director’s 
role in the legitimate theatre (including the musi- 
cal theatre), television and films. 

The fact is that I really don’t know very much 
about music. I had the usual childhood music 
lessons. I can carry a tune in a voice that reminds 
me of one that Chekhov described—“a powerful 
voice but not a pleasant one.” But that scarcely 
qualifies as musical background. My first experi- 
ence with a musical was directing Mary Martin in 
Annie Get Your Gun in 1957, And I found that 
when it came to identifying places in the score I 
resorted to a form of sign language. The musi- 
cally literate members of the company would be 
talking about “eights” and “fours” but I would 
say, “Well, it’s where she raises her arms.” 

Part of the function of the director of a musical 
is that of a ringmaster or co-ordinator. He con- 
stantly tries to keep the total work in mind. He 
tries to balance the music, the dancing, the words, 
and the acting, the settings and costumes in a way 
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Vincent J. Donehue had made an enviable 
reputation as a television director before ar- 
riving on Broadway in 1953. His first assign- 
ment there was staging Horton Foote’s The 
Trip to Bountiful. 


that produces an organic whole. Before Annie Get 
Your Gun I was most familiar with the words and 
the acting, since those are the elements of a 
straight play. (In Annie I had the inestimable 
advantage of having, in Mary .Martin a singer 
who is also a great actress.) Aside from his job 
as co-ordinator of all the elements, the director 
is specifically charged, as in a straight drama, 
with working with the actors. That job is the 
same in a straight play, a musical, in the theatre, 
in television, or in films. There are, of course, 
some modifying factors—a television perform- 
ance is intended for a small screen, for example; a 
musical must be paced to allow for the proper in- 
tegration of songs and dances; an actor in a thea- 
tre can make contact with a live audience in a 
relatively constricted area whereas a film can 
have greater fluidity and physical scope. But the 
essence of a director’s job is the same in any 
medium and with any type of play. 

The truth of that statement has been made par- 
ticularly clear to me in recent months. Within a 
period of a year I moved from the familiar sur- 
roundings of television and the theatre to my 
first efforts in films and musicals. In both cases 
my induction was made easier and I was able to 
familiarize myself more rapidly because I had the 
good luck to be working with someone who was 
unusually brilliant and widely experienced in the 
field. Mary Martin, as I have mentioned, was the 
star of my first musical. In the case of my first 
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in Three Mediums 
by Vincent J. Donehue 


film, Lonelyhearts, my producer was Dore Schary 
and the star was Montgomery Clift. Dore Schary 
was actually more than the producer and writer 
of the film; because of his vast experience and be- 
cause he was my friend, he became my trusted 
guide and mentor during my introduction to films. 

For the four years prior to 1954 I had been 
working night and day in television. It is a job 
that requires an enormous output of energy— 
you're on the air for an hour and a half or two 
hours, and then it’s all gone, dissipated like a 
vapor. I wanted a more sustained period of prepa- 
ration than is usually possible in television. Be- 
ginning in 1954 I was able to achieve that in my 
work in the Broadway theatre, and I also contin- 
ued to be active in television. It was about two 
years ago that I had my first urge to direct a film. 
I received some offers from Hollywood, but there 
were factors that operated against them. Some of 
the projects sounded promising, but I didn’t like 
the setups under which they were to be produced; 


or I heard of good producing organizations, but 
the properties involved didn’t interest me. I felt 
that there was no sense in directing a film unless 
I could bring something in particular to it. 

That was the situation when I went to the West 
Coast two years ago to prepare Annie Get Your 
Gun for Mary Martin. While I was there, Dore 
Schary returned from a European trip with the 
finished script of Sunrise at Campobello, which he 
had arranged to produce with the Theatre Guild. 
On the Guild’s recommendation, a copy of the 
script was sent to me. I took it to my hotel room 
after a day of rehearsing Annie. I had been a 
great admirer of Franklin D. Roosevelt and I 
found myself weeping before I had finished read- 
ing the first scene. Eventually I walked across 
the hall to the room occupied by Richard Halliday 
and his wife, Mary Martin. I told them I had 
just read a script, with an eye to directing it, but 
that I was moved by it to the extent that I felt 
incapable of judging it. I asked them to read it. 


The author's most impressive stage credit is the Dore Schary play Sunrise at Campo- 
bello. Principals in the Broadway company include (left to right): Henry Jones, Alan 


Bunce and Ralph Bellamy. 
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The next morning Halliday was banging excitedly 
on my door. “Mary and I think it’s a great play,” 
he told me. “We think you should do it. And 
we'll do anything we can to help. If you want to, 
you can tell the Guild that you can get Mary 
Martin to play Eleanor Roosevelt.” 

I took their advice, told the Guild I was inter- 
ested, and anxiously awaited my first encounter 
with Dore Schary. The Guild set up the meeting, 
about which Dore later said, “We stalked each 
other.” Virtually all I knew about Schary was 
that he had been production head of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, a man accustomed to great pow- 
er. How much freedom could I possibly have 
working for such a man? Schary’s situation was 
quite the opposite. He had never seen any of my 
work in the theatre, and I’m not sure that he was 
even aware of anything I had done in television. 
So he sat there looking at me. Who in the world 
was this Donehue the Guild had sent him to? Four 
days later Schary called me and asked if I had 
heard from my lawyer. I told him I hadn’t. “Well, 
you will,” he said, “because the arrangements are 
being drawn up for you to direct Sunrise at 
Campobello.” 

That was my introduction to Dore Schary, and 
eventually it led to my introduction to films. After 
we had worked together on Schary’s play and had 
seen it open in New York, the subject of Nathan- 
eal West’s novel Miss Lonelyhearts came up for 
the first time. The first inkling I had that Schary 
was thinking of it in terms of a film—and of me 
as the director—came one day when he asked me 
if I had read the book. I told him I had—and I 
said I also had tickets for the stage version that 
same night. I thought the novel was a very pas- 
sionate, emotional and moral statement, and when 
I saw the Howard Teichmann play based on the 
novel I felt that its main difficulty lay in an altera- 
tion of the tone, which made it a very cerebral 
statement. The opinion coincided with Schary’s 
own views. He asked me to direct the film. 

The idea of making a film of West’s novel fas- 
cinated me. It was the sort of source material 
that I felt I could bring something to, that I could 
illuminate. When Schary started to write his 
script in the spring of 1958, I discussed each scene 
with him as he wrote. There was much confusion 
in my own mind about the novel, but our talks re- 
solved it, and I think they also clarified Schary’s 
thinking. By the time he had finished the script, 


we were virtually in agreement about how it 
should be done. 

In the theatre and television I was accustomed 
to a rehearsal period and to staging scenes in 
natural sequence. Moreover, I felt that the nature 
of Lonelyhearts, in which the whole basic fabric 
is what happens to two men, was such that it 
would be almost impossible to shoot it piece by 
piece and out of sequence. I wanted a rehearsal 
period and I wanted to shoot the film chronologi- 
cally, as the story is told. Schary agreed to those 
points, and when we got to Hollywood we worked 
accordingly. We had two weeks of rehearsal with 
almost the full company. The principal exception 
to shooting in sequence was a scene played in 
prison by Montgomery Clift, who had the leading 
role. It is a scene that is not in the book; it occurs 
about midway in the picture and brings out the 
underlying problem that pursues Clift throughout 
the film. I felt that he could not do anything else 
in the picture until he had explored that scene, 
so we shot it first. 

When the staging of a production has been 
completed, an important difference in the di- 
rector’s lot in television, films and theatre strikes 
home. In television, whatever the director has 
done is dissipated—gone and, more often than 
not, forgotten. In a play, on the other hand, if a 
director begins to see things differently after the - 
opening, he can have second thoughts and possibly 
better ideas about performances, and change the 
performances. But when a picture has finally 
been edited, the results are permanent. The per- 
formances neither grow nor disintegrate. If there 
are things that a director wishes he had done dif- 
ferently, he can only sit back and wish. There are 
such things in Lonelyhearts—things that I did 
exactly as I thought they should be done when we 
were making the film. 

We made Lonelyhearts, a movie with unusual 
material, without any conscious attempt to com- 
promise or popularize. Schary produced it with 
an uncommon integrity and allowed me a degree 
of freedom that was remarkable, when one con- 
siders my lack of experience in films. On only one 
occasion did he interfere with what I was doing. 
He advised me not to take two shots that I had 
planned. “You won’t use them,” he explained. I 
followed half of his advice. I didn’t take one of 
the shots. I took the other. I didn’t use it. 


(ESD 
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Finland: Bilingual Beehive 
by F. Cowles Strickland 


Eighteen permanent professional repertory 
theatres comprise one of Finland’s claims to fame. 
Europe’s northernmost country is tiny, with a 
population of about 4,500,000, and remote; geo- 
graphy and language separate it from the rest 
of Europe, and language and the bitter memories 
of many wars separate it from Russia. But thea- 
tre has kept it in close touch with the cultural 
heritage of the West and with the best in con- 
temporary drama. And theatre has also per- 
formed the task of fostering a national heritage 
of its own. 

Other European nations have repertory thea- 
tres, but usually they also have competitive com- 
mercial producers. Such is not the case in Fin- 
land. All theatrical activity, except a very healthy 
amateur movement, is in the repertory companies. 
An actor must have a permanent contract with 
one of these or he will have no work at all. Ver- 
satility consequently becomes the essential qual- 
ity for the actor. There is no room for the spe- 


cialist. The leading man must also be a character 
actor; the comedian plays tragedy and vice versa. 
The same actor may be required to play Shakes- 
peare on Monday, Chekhov on Tuesday, Oscar 
Wilde on Wednesday, Tennessee Williams on 
Thursday, and so throughout the week. 

Helsinki has been wisely chosen as the host city 
for this year’s meeting (June 1-6) of the Inter- 
national Theatre Congress. The city’s nine thea- 
tres—nine theatres in a city of 450,000!—inevit- 
ably will provide an eclectic choice of plays. 
Works scheduled during the June period of the 
gathering include Julius Caesar (new produc- 
tion), The Inspector General (staged by a guest 
director from Russia), Aleksis Kivi’s Seven 
Brothers and possibly his Shoemakers on the 
Heath, and a work from Communist China: Kuo 
Mo-jo’s Chu Yuan, for which China is supplying 
the costumes and masks. The diversity is not in 
any way a calculated scheme to impress visitors. 
It is, in fact, a matter of standard procedure. 


Ibsen’s Peer Gynt was a recent production of the Tampere Theatre. Although there 
is a record of stage activity in Finland in the mid-seventeenth century, the native 
drama has been especially vigorous since the end of World War I. Earlier influences 


were Swedish, French and German. 
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When this report was prepared earlier in the cur- 
rent season, the twenty-two plays being per- 
formed in Helsinki during a period of a single 
week included Requiem for a Nun, Hamlet, End- 
game, Annie Get Your Gun, The Matchmaker, A 
Month in the Country, Look Back in Anger, Sum- 
mer and Smoke, five plays by Finnish authors, 
four French plays, including Les Justes by Camus, 
and a sprinkling of German and Scandinavian 
works. 

The Finnish National Theatre, partially sub- 
sidized by the national and municipal govern- 
ments, dominates the theatrical life of Helsinki, 
just as its charming Victorian building, com- 
pleted in 1902, dominates the central square. 
Aaltonen’s statue of Aleksis Kivi, the “father of 


Thornton Wilder's The Matchmaker was 
produced last spring on the large stage of 
the Finnish National Theatre under the di- 
rection of Mr. Strickland, author of the ac- 
companying report and a member of the 
Stanford University faculty who worked in 
Finland under terms of a Fulbright grant. 


Finnish drama,” is appropriately placed in the 
square in front of the theatre. No season would 
be complete without a few performances of his 
great comic epic Seven Brothers, which tells a 
lusty story of seven brothers from the back coun- 
try who meet with education and civilization for 
the first time. The Finns accept the complete pic- 
ture of the seven brothers as a representation of 
their own national character, and the story as a 
symbolical retelling of their own recent emergence 
into the community of nations. The tremendous 
part that theatre plays in their lives is indicated 
by the observance of “Kivi Day” as a national 
holiday. 

The Finnish National Theatre, under the direc- 
tion of Arvi Kivimaa, operates two theatres. The 
large one seats 1,100 and a smaller theatre, built 
in 1954, seats 311. A company of fifty-one actors 
performs a repertoire of about twenty-five plays, 
half of which are by Finnish authors. Intricate 
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casting and scheduling are involved because two 
plays must be presented each night. The company 
has its complements of juveniles, ingenues, come- 
dians and character actors, and type casting is 
generally practiced in so far as it is possible, each 
actor being cast for those roles most suitable to 
him. But the juvenile will undoubtedly celebrate 
his twenty-fifth year, and even his fortieth year, 
as an actor with the same company, the transition 
from juvenile to character man being easy and 
natural. 

It is the variety in the styles of acting that is 
remarkable. Often a permanent company tends 
to develop a style of acting and a method of pro- 
duction that is distinctly its own. The Finnish 
National Theatre tends more to adapt itself to 


the style of the author, and the actors are required 
to change nightly from the theatrical realism of 
Look Back in Anger to the brittle artifice of The 
Importance of Being Earnest, from the naturalism 
of A Month in the Country to the broad farce of 
The Matchmaker. 

The variety in the sizes of parts would be un- 
thinkable in the American theatre. The actor 
who plays Hamlet one night plays a four-line bit 
the next, and there is no loss of prestige. The 
standard contract of the actor includes a clause 
that makes this stipulation: He may not be re- 
quired to play a nonspeaking role after he has 
been with the company for fifteen years. Such a 
company almost inevitably develops a fine, sen- 
sitive ensemble. The quality of performance is 
about the equivalent of that of a good New York 
production with a cast of featured players but 
no stars. 

To an American, working conditions in Finland 
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have many inviting aspects. The actor has his 
two-year contract, and it will almost certainly be 
renewed unless he receives an offer from another 
theatre. If he is not cast in one play, or two plays, 
or even for a whole season, nothing happens. 
There is no cause for ulcers; his salary continues. 
Security and continuity are his, but not the op- 
portunity to acquire great wealth. Top salaries of 
actors are about equal to those of good high- 
school teachers. The actor probably lives in a 
modest apartment in town, and has a small cabin 
on a lake for week ends and summer vacations. 
His wife works, frequently as an actress in the 
same company. They usually have children, and 
they usually stay married. There is much public 
recognition of the actor’s work. The newspapers 


have long articles daily about theatres and the 
various performances. But there are no auto- 
graph hunters at the stage door; actors can dine 
in public without being stared at. Translated into 
dollars, the salaries are frightening, the top ones 
being about 50,000 Finmarks a months, twelve 
months a year. That is about $150 a month. There 
is radio and film work, but the pay is not compara- 
ble to American salaries. 

When an actor becomes a member of one of 
the major companies in Helsinki or Tampere, he 
has reached his peak. Because of the language 
difficulty, he will not be invited to Stockholm, 
Copenhagen or London. New York can import 
Finnish architects to design its new theatres and 
opera houses, but it cannot import Finnish actors, 
which is certainly a good thing for the theatre of 
Finland. 

If an actor is rehearsing in a new production, 
he reports for work at eleven and rehearses until 
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three; lunch is served in the theatre. Then he re- 
turns for a seven-thirty performance if one of the 
plays in which he has a role is scheduled. There 
are no rehearsals and no performances on Mon- 
day, and no rehearsals on Sunday. Afternoon per- 
formances are sometimes scheduled for Saturday 
or Sunday, but not always. The season begins in 
September and ends in May, and there is a three- 
month vacation with full salary. 

Almost all rehearsals are held on the stage 
where the performance will be given—not in lofts, 
empty warehouses or church basements, as is 
often the case in New York. At all rehearsals there 
is adequate light. The stages are equipped with 
movable screens, which can be placed to indicate 
walls, door and windows. The platforms used 


Aleksis Kivi’s Seven Brothers is a staple of 
the Finnish National Theatre. Here the eld- 
est exerts his authority on the youngest of 
the brothers, backwoodsmen who encounter 
education and other aspects of civilization for 
the first time. In Finland, “Kiwi Day” is a 
national holiday. 


during the rehearsals are put in place by the 
stagehands after the evening performance. Dur- 
ing the rehearsal period on the following morn- 
ing, the director and the actors may move the 
platforms as they wish without calling in the 
stagehands, who are in the shops building scenery 
for the next productions. Actual stage furniture 
is used at all rehearsals in accordance with the 
director’s wishes, and the property mistress is on 
duty during such times. 

The physical side of all the productions in the 
National Theatre’s repertory is handled by a 
stage manager, his assistant and a crew of twelve 
men in the large theatre, and by a crew of five in 
the smaller one. The same men build and paint 
all the scenery for all productions. It is a big job, 
when one remembers that the programs change 
nightly. The productions are never lavish, but 
almost always satisfying. And they are not sim- 
ple. Most of the plays in the current repertory of 
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the large theatre require four or five settings, the 
scene changes being facilitated by a newly in- 
stalled revolving stage. But the interest is defin- 
itely in plays and actors, and the settings are ex- 
pected to supply the necessary mood and atmos- 
phere and nothing more. 

Finland is a bilingual nation, so Helsinki also 
has a Swedish Theatre, built in 1860 and recon- 
structed in 1936. Its repertory is basically Scan- 
dinavian and French (comedies in translation). 
The People’s Theatre, Finnish-speaking, also op- 
erates two houses, one in the center of town and 
another in the suburbs. The Teahouse of the 
August Moon is now in its repertory for the third 
season and holds the long-run record with more 
than 160 performances. The same theatre intro- 
duced American musical comedy to Finland 
(Annie Get Your Gun and Kiss Me, Kate). The 
other theatres of Helsinki are smaller but they 
present interesting fare. The Little Theatre gave 
a production of Lysistrata in which the Athenians 
spoke Swedish and the Spartans spoke Finnish. It 
also presented The Member of the Wedding with 
Anne Brown, the original Bess of Porgy and Bess, 
as a visiting artist. 

All of these theatres receive only partial sub- 
sidy; consequently they must exist as educational 
and cultural organizations and as producing units 
able to compete in an open market. Tickets are 
usually priced at 450 Finmarks, about $1.35— 
twice the price of a ticket for a first-run movie, 
or approximately the price of three haircuts. The 
Finnish theatres have wide public support. Last 
season the total attendance was 1,152,000, almost 
26 per cent of the total population. 

The Finnish playwright is sought-after and hon- 
ored; even more important, his plays are produced. 
When someone remarked to Mr. Kivimaa, the 
director general of the Finnish National Theatre, 
that a new Finnish play was not a very good play, 
he said, “No. But if we didn’t produce it, would 
the author ever write a better one?” 

Walentin Chorell and Mika Waltari are perhaps 
the best of the present crop of Finnish authors. 
Certainly they are the most prolific; each can be 
counted on for at least one play a season. Chorell’s 
The Motherless is a zany farce about a professor 
who is so absent-minded that he hasn’t noticed 
that his wife has left him. Another comedy, The 
Widows, was announced for this season. Waltari, 
known in America for his best-selling novel The 
Egyptian, has written half a dozen popular domes- 
tic comedies that have been presented in Helsinki 
and appear frequently in the repertories of thea- 
tres in other cities such as Tampere and Turku. 

There seem to be no dramatists in Finland who 
are writing on serious subjects or who are at- 
tempting to use the theatre for the discussion of 
contemporary problems. The one exception is 
Kyllikki Kallas, whose political satire Mr. Party 
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Secretary was presented recently in five cities. 
The remarkable thing is that a nation of 4,500,000 
has a score or more of playwrights whose works 
are being produced. 

To keep all the theatres supplied with fresh 
and trained talent, a theatre school has been es- 
tablished, and each year twenty students are se- 
lected by rigorous competition. At the end of a 
year of training the number is cut in half, and the 
remaining ten students complete a three-year 
course. In addition to their class work and school 
productions, most of the students play small parts 
in the theatres of Helsinki, and are in the crowd 
scenes of major productions. At the end of the 
three years the graduating class presents several 
programs, which are attended by directors of all 
the theatres in Finland, together with most of the 
professional actors in Helsinki. After the school 
had been in operation for ten years, a check re- 
vealed that 85 per cent of the graduates were 
earning their living in the professional theatre. 
It is a mark that will arouse envy in many other 
countries. END 


HE CLASSIC Greek works, which exist only 

in anthologies or in musty textbooks for 
many of us, come to life each summer in one of 
the most famous of ancient Greek theatres, that 
of Epidaurus. This year the city’s sixth festival 
is scheduled (June 21-July 12), and it will present 
the National Theatre of Greece in six works. 
They include the Aeschylus trilogy (the Ores- 
teia) — Agamemnon, the Choephori and the 
Eumenides; Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris and 
Cyclops, and Aristophanes’ The Frogs. 

Last year more than fifty thousand persons 
saw the eight performances given during June 
and July — an increase of 60 per cent over the 
1957 attendance. It is a tribute to the devotion of 
leaders of the National Theatre such as Alexis 
Minotis, Costis Michaelides and Katina Paxinou. 
When the Nationa! Theatre and the Greek Tour- 
ism Organization inaugurated the festival in 1954 
with three performances, the enthusiasm that 
greeted the productions was overwhelming. There 
has been a steady growth in attendance and num- 
ber of productions since the beginning. 

Epidaurus was the Lourdes of its day, so the 
immense stone theatre, which seats about seven- 
teen thousand, is surrounded by the ruins of tem- 
ples to Asclepius, Greek god of healing. It is the 
best preserved of all ancient theatres and dates 
from the fourth century, B.C. It is the only thea- 
tre of antiquity that still retains the circular 


Where Classics 
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orchestra; consequently it can claim to be the 
oldest theatre in the round. — 

In such a setting, the possibilities for produc- 
tion of classic drama are varied, and Minotis has 
made the most of them. Conversation with Min- 
otis and his wife, Katina Paxinou, emphasized 
their belief that the National Theatre is not “re- 
viving” the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides, because the plays have never been 
dead. Rather, the problem has been to discover 
the best means for making the dramas powerful 
and moving for modern audiences. 

Early attempts at Delphi and Epidaurus often 
got trapped in the externals of production. Pos- 
tures were copied from temple friezes. Gowns 
were patterned on decorations on Greek vases. 
Masks and buskins muffled and tripped the hap- 
less actors. The inadequacy of a “museum” pro- 
duction was underscored by the realization that 
many things were not verifiable or were lost for- 
ever. Though useful things have been learned 
about composition from the friezes, though vases 
have revealed interesting details of daily life, and 


though discovery of archaic weaving methods 
has made possible costumes that fall perfectly 
in the lines of classic statuary, most archaeolog- 
ical touches are lost on the average audience. 
Now the stress is being placed on the inner fun- 
damentals of Greek tragedy and comedy, upon 
those qualities that have made the plays endure 
for centuries. Instead of trying to reconstruct a 
twenty-five-hundred-year-old production, Nation- 
al Theatre members are concentrating on the uni- 
versal qualities that make Medea or Oedipus Rex 
as moving today as they must have been ages ago. 
Particularly important to Minotis has been the 
use of the chorus. Many contemporary directors 
have despaired of knowing what to do with its 
members, and where to put them. At Epidaurus, 
Minotis has an immense area at his disposal, and, 
as the photograph shows, he has been using it to 
advantage. To maintain a link with the past, 
Minotis’ choruses chant and dance, but with this 
qualification—the chanting and dancing must be 
emotionally related to the situations that develop 
in the text. Music for the chants has been drawn 
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In the 1958 Epidaurus production of The Thesmophoriazusae, a chorus of Athenian 
women hears Mnesilochos (Christopher Nezer, center) defend Euripides against their 


charges. 


Come to Life 
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Katina Paxinou, noted actress of the National Theatre of 
Greece, played Medea, one of her favorite roles, in the 1958 
festwal. This year’s program will open on June 21. 


from, or composed after, the patterns of Byzan- 
tine or Gregorian chants and Greek folk music. 
Choral movement has been derived not only from 
ancient designs, but also from more modern dance 


patterns. Unlike some directors who allow each 
chorus member a unique, personal reaction to the 
unfolding drama, Minotis insists on a formalistic 
unity of movement and diction, emotionally moti- 
vated. The results of this interpretation have de- 
lighted some, but they have infuriated others. 
Indeed, some theatregoers of Athens refuse to 
atiend the Epidaurus productions until a Grecian 
Stanislavsky can be found to direct. 

In the 1958 festival Anna Synodinou repeated 
her recent Paris triumph by giving a moving in- 
terpretation of Iphigenia. Euripides’ Iphigenia in 
Tauris and Iphigenia in Aulis were staged in se- 
quence, and director Costis Michaelides was able 
to show the development of both the story and 
-the character of Iphigenia. Minotis also won a 
great deal of critical and popular praise by pre- 
senting Oedipus Rex and Oedipus Coloneus on suc- 
cessive days; supported by Mme. Paxinou as 
Jocasta in the first play, and by Helen Zafiriou as 
Antigone in the second, Minotis powerfully dem- 
onstrated his conviction that the plays should be 
viewed as sequential. Defending his interpreta- 
tion in the Greek review Nea Estia (July 1, 1958), 
Minotis wrote of the productions: “The first and 
second tragedies both give the explanation of the 
theme that blind and tragic fate is predestined— 
not, as is usually said about Sophocles’ plays, that 
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the downfall of his hero is because of a tragic 
mistake.”’ The formalism of the choral movement 
and the religious origin of the background music 
helped to emphasize the director’s belief that 
Oedipus Coloneus, in particular, is a spiritual ex- 
ercise by Sophocles; in Minotis’ words, it is “a 
religious mystery, a fairy tale, una fabula sacra.” 
It reminds us, he says, of the mystery of the 
Annunciation. 

In her beloved role of Medea, Katina Paxinou 
again held her audiences breathless. The 1958 
festival also included a bouncy, earthy produc- 
tion of Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae, di- 
rected by Alexis Solomos. 

With its thoughtful productions, moving inter- 
pretations and magnificent settings, the Epidau- 
rus festival had good reason to be popular. But 
is is popular in another sense, too. Among the 
sportily dressed American, French, British and 
German tourists are the more soberly attired 
Athenians; but here and there, the rustic garb of 
the Greek peasant can be seen, for the appeal of 
the ancient drama is universal. To a visiting class 
of University of Maryland students who spent 
last June and July studying Greek drama in its 
historic locales, Mme. Paxinou said, “You'd bet- 
ter hurry and get your seats saved. The peasants 
always sneak down out of the mountains and into 
the theatre without being noticed.” In short, you 
may have bought a seat, but, if you come late, 
some hardy farmer may be sitting in it. 

END 
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After a hundred years, the fabulous Lola has 
returned to Australia. A vigorous and engaging 
musical, Lola Montez, was a notable offering of 
the Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust at the 
Elizabethan Theatre in Sydney this season. It is 
a rousing, rollicking show, this first Australian 
full-scale original musical, which is based on the 
visit to Australia in 1855-56 of Marie Dolores 
Eliza Rosanna Gilbert, better known as Lola Mon- 
tez, dancer and onetime mistress of King Ludwig 
I of Bavaria. Broadway found Australia’s Sum- 
mer of the Seventeenth Doll too colloquial. But 
the new stage Lola, like the real one, could be an 
attractive dish anywhere. 

The young authors who collaborated on Lola 
Montez have used skill and imagination in creat- 
ing a commendable unity of music, lyrics and 
book. Peter Stannard’s singable, playable music 
has verve and lift in a variety of styles. It helps 
to develop mood, story and characters, and is sel- 
dom merely decorative, although it is that, too. 
Stannard had little formal musical education, but 
apparently he has a head full of attractice show 
tunes. The lyrics by Peter Benjamin are more than 
merely serviceable; they belong to the characters 
and the music. The book by Alan Burke tells a 
clear and direct story about some interesting peo- 
ple in an exciting period of Australian history. 
Lola Montez made stories in all latitudes. Her 
appearance at Ballarat, one of Australia’s roaring 
gold-rush towns, created a local scandal and sen- 
sation. Angered by the scathing comment of a 
Ballarat newspaper editor, she is said to have pub- 
licly horsewhipped him in the town square. The 
book of the musical, built around that episode, 
also has a valid idea—the vision of an Australia 
of the future, one more permanent and substan- 
tial than the hectic mining towns of the 1850's. 
There has been some criticism that the play is 
not Australian enough, whatever that may mean. 
To an overseas observer, it seems that the authors 
F have taken their Australianism for granted, and 
ese lait aces — gone on from there to write a good show. Of 
A llama eect en course the play, like its writers, is Australian: in 
Whet Lole wants in the Australian musical setting, theme and most of the characters; but 
bearing her name is the hide of a Ballarat the self-conscious and often precious quality of 


editor who, she feels, has slandered her. so-called folk drama has been pretty well avoided. 
Mary Preston played the title role in the 


Good drama reveals that men the world over, de- 
OE PTE NY Ce SEBO. spite their obvious differences in language and 
customs, are fundamentally alike in their motives 
and desires. Such drama readily spans cultural 


Drama—and a Musical — Down Under 


by Fred C. Blanchard 
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and geographical oceans. Lola Montez exhibits 
encouraging signs of maturity. 

The performance by a young cast was zestful 
and enthusiastic, in spirit not unlike that of 
Broadway's The Music Man. There was also plenty 
of skill and talent among the performers. The 
choreography of George Carden, who also di- 
rected the production, is well up to the standard 
of most American musicals, though the story and 
the characters get lost in a whirl of production 
numbers in the last third of the evening. Some 
casting problems also blurred the main outline of 
the plot. For example, Eric Thornton, who played 
a young Irishman torn by love for the “nice girl” 
and the fascination of Lola, is a good singing 
actor, but failed to capture the starry-eyed, very 
youthful quality obviously sought by the authors; 
too often he appeared to be a gullible, muddle- 
headed man of middle years rather than an im- 
petuous youngster. And the production’s Lola, 
Mary Preston, a much better than average dancer 
and singer, give the impression of a brash girl in 
her early twenties, instead of a sophisticated 
woman in her late thirties. The script makes 
much of the fact that Lola Montez is a doll in her 
thirty-seventh summer. Frank Wilson, as the 
American who persuades Lola to go to the United 
States under his management, realized his char- 
acter more fully than the other principals. 

The Australian Elizabethan Theatré Trust, 
sponsor and producer of Lola Montez, is the 
country’s newest theatre enterprise, and the first 
nonprofit organization to operate on a national 
scale. The trust dates from 1954, when a group 
of prominent Australians decided to commem- 


Two views of a visiting celebrity are evident in this scene 
from Lola Montez, based on the life of the noted nineteenth- 
century dancer. The Australian ladies disapprove of Lola, 


but the men have other ideas. 


orate Queen Elizabeth’s visit by founding an or- 
ganization to provide “a theatre of Australians 
by Australians for Australians.” The trust has 
sought to create a national, professional theatre, 
and to act as guide, sponsor and producer of high- 
quality theatre throughout the country. Under 
the leadership of Dr. H. C. Coombs, Australian 
banker and arts patron, private citizens sub- 
scribed to a fund to begin the project. The Com- 
monwealth government made a grant of 30,000 
pounds; later, state and city governments added 
to the subsidy. An early step was securing a cen- 
tral and permanent home for trust activities. 
With the help of the state government of New 
South Wales and the city of Sydney, the old Ma- 
jestic Theatre in that city was leased, renovated 
and renamed the Elizabethan Theatre. That thea- 
tre and a downtown office now comprise the center 
for the many activities of the trust. 

The Elizabethan Theatre opened on July 27, 
1955 with Terence Rattigan’s The Sleeping Prince, 
acted by a distinguished cast including Ralph 
Richardson, Sybil Thorndike, Lewis Casson and 
Meriel Forbes. For ten weeks the play alternated 
with Rattigan’s Separate Tables. The trust was 
conceived principally as a sponsor of theatrical 
events, but it soon became a producing organiza- 
tion, with the formation of the Australian Drama 
Company and the Australian Opera Company. 
Judith Anderson returned to her native country 
to appear in Robinson Jeffers’ version of Medea, 
Which opened in September, 1955, as the new 
drama company’s first offering. A tour of all cap- 
ital cities followed the run in Sydney. Other pro- 
ductions were Time Remembered, Look Back in 
Anger, The Boy Friend, The Rivals, The Relapse 
and The Rainmaker. Shakespearean offerings 
were Henry V and Hamlet. The charter of the 
trust calls for productions of Shakespeare’s plays 
to be presented on tour in school areas. Original 
plays have been Douglas Stewart’s verse drama 
Ned Kelly, about an almost legendary Australian 
outlaw; Ru Pullan’s Curly on the Rack, which has 
a New Guinea setting; Richard Beynon’s The Shift- 
ing Heart ; and Ray Lawler’s Summer of the Seven- 
teenth Doll. Lawler’s play, of course, achieved 
great success in Australia and England; though 
it failed in New York, there were plenty of Amer- 
ican actors on movie sets in Australia recently 
when the Lawler work and On the Beach were 
being filmed. The Shifting Heart is a trenchant 
and honest play about the efforts of Australians 
and new arrivals from Europe to reach mutual 
understanding. Many of these plays, old and new, 
have been taken on country-wide tours. 

Other projects have been undertaken by the 
Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust. The rec- 
ord of the Australian Opera Company, in classical 
and modern works, is another full story. The trust 


(continued on page 78) 
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Bolshoi Ballet: As The Girls Go 


In the opinion of that distinguished dance critic 
Dorothy Kilgallen, who speaks with equal author- 
ity on Shakespeare, opera and pub-crawling on 
Third Avenue, “Galina Ulanova can’t dance her 
way into a paper bag, let alone out of one. There 
are a dozen ballerinas in the United States,” con- 
tinued The Voice of Broadway, “and almost that 
many in England, who are so far superior it’s un- 
fair even to compare them with her; in fact, half 
the dancers who show up at any Jerome Robbins 
chorus call could top Ulanova without getting out 
of breath.” 

Without noticeably panting ourselves, we would 
like to say that Galina Ulanova at forty-nine is 
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one of the theatrical miracles of our time. That 
in spite of the biggest build-up ever accorded a 
contemporary ballerina or ballet company, she, at 
least, lived up to her billing. Much further than 
that we cannot go in this issue, as Romeo and 
Juliet and Swan Lake were the only ballets the 
Bolshoi had mounted at our press time. But an- 
other positive impression gained from the first 
days of the Bolshoi Ballet’s American debut sea- 
son at the Metropolitan Opera House was that in 
Maya Plisetskaya the Russians have another bal- 
lerina who is the match of any in the world. The 
darling of Moscow, she has been reported as a bad 
political risk and has never danced before in the 
West. Fiery of temperament and with tremendous 
technical prowess at her command, she, too, had 
to live up to the most ecstatic hearsay—and did. 

The biggest Bolshoi weaknesses were, surpris- 
ingly enough, the caliber of its male dancers (who 
were reputed to be spectacular and weren’t) and, 
unsurprisingly, the rather pedestrian level of the 
choreography. Romeo and Juliet was known 
through the film version to be loaded with old- 
fashioned pantomime and pageantry. But Swan 
Lake was a real disappointment, choreographic- 
ally speaking. With the possible exception of 
Messerer’s setting of the fourth act, better they 
should have stuck with a good restoration of the 
St. Petersburg version of Ivanov and Petipa, as 
the Royal Ballet did with Sergeyev’s re-creation. 
Come to think of it, the Royal Ballet and the 
Danish Ballet never looked so good in retrospect. 

END 


The name roles in Romeo and Juliet, first offering of the 
first Bolshoi Ballet season in this country, were danced by 
Galina Ulanova and Yuri Zhdanov. 


by Emily Coleman 
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asnoy viado 





asnoy pasado 


The second all-American season of the New York City 
Opera offered the New York premiere of Carlisle Floyd's 
Wuthering Heights. Left to right: John Reardon (Heath- 
cliff), Arnold Voketaitis (Mr. Earnshaw), Phyllis Curtin 
(Cathy) and Jon Crain (Hindley). 


City Center: Mixed Emotions 


The second season of American opera to be 
given by the New York City Opera Company pro- 
voked, in this observer at least, remarkably con- 
tradictory emotions. Obviously the cause itself is 
beyond reproach, and it is also entirely possible 
that no other nation in the world could mount 
such a season — or, to be more specific, have at 
its disposal such a quantity and variety of musical 
theatre. On the other hand, one must also ask 
how well the cause is served by presenting twelve 
different contemporary works in so short a span 
as five weeks. Is the public addicted to American 
opera in general, or does it want to see Street 
Scene or The Ballad of Baby Doe in particular? 
In which case, might not it have been better to 
present maybe half of the operas twice as often 
and twice as effectively? 

The answer to that, of course, is simple — at 
least from the point of view of Julius Rudel, the 
company’s general director and the man ulti- 
mately responsible for the entire enterprise. Safe- 
ty in numbers. Suppose two of the six laid big 
fat eggs; then where would Rudel’s season be? 
Under the scatter-gun technique he can drop the 
turkey and substitute extra performances of some- 
thing more popular. He can also tell his consci- 
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ence that he has given a hearing to as many 
operas as possible. 

With all due respect for Rudel’s admirable, and 
practical, attitude, we still came out of the sea- 
son with but one or two fleeting conclusions. Car- 
lisle Floyd’s Susannah, Douglas Moore’s The Bal- 
lad of Baby Doe, Marc Blitzstein’s Regina, and 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Medium — all holdovers 
from previous years — have more than won their 
way into the company’s repertoire. Of the eight 
new entries this year, the same can probably only 
be said of Lee Hoiby’s The Scarf, Floyd’s Wuther- 
ing Heights, and Kurt Weill’s Street Scene. (The 
world premiere of Hugo Weisgall’s Six Characters 
in Search of an Author was presented after this 
issue went to press.) Though Street Scene may 
suffer-somewhat from a musical letdown in the 
last act, it still remains a stunning piece of musi- 
cal theatre. Wuthering Heights, with its rewrit- 
ten third act, is an extraordinary second opera. 
In spite of some obvious weaknesses in the way in 
which Floyd handles his orchestra and overbuilds 
his climaxes, it represents a big step forward from 
Susannah and marks its composer as a young man 


with an ever-widening operatic future. wiht 
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Lovely 
MARTHA HYER 


nominated Best Supporting Actress 
for her role in 
“Some Came Running” 
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How to plan for success in the 
broad field of entertainment. 
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OFFSTAGE 
. (continued from page 8) 
A meérican without scripts. They are community 


: Write for offerings in the literal sense, in other 
Shakespeare Festi "E)| Soman words. About 25 per cent of the 
Schedule, . —- i 
. people in the home participate in 
ew them. Runs are short in duration 
but long in enthusiasm. And of 
course there is none of the fuss that 
FIFTH YEAR goes with rewriting, tryouts, audi- 
Repertory Season June § thru Sept. 13 tions, wooing angels and the like. 
(School Program — May 16 thru June 11) The star of a recent production, 


ROMEO AND JULIET The Story of David, wes Jabude 


Gogut, who was on Broadway in 1929 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR during the run of the original Street 


Scene. “We all have to help each 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL other remember things like speaking 


and Limited Return Engagement loudly enough for the audience to 
hear, and never turning away from 
’ ’ 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM a ae a 


THE ACADEMY cently. “But that’s part of the fun 
APPRENTICE PROGRAM: June 15th — Sept. 5th of being actors, and certainly helps 


TEACHERS and DIRECTORS: July 13th — August ist us to keep from getting old.” 
N k Offi — 50 W. 45th St. MU 7-1272 . 
ha icadben Sa reed :, Brigitte’s Bit 


On the theory that whatever is 
good for the legitimate stage rates 
commendation, we are tipping our 
hat to Brigitte Bardot —and pub- 
licly. While the mood is upon us, 
we had better not forget to include 
Gene Kent Nitz, the Toledo film 
exhibitor who operated in tandem 
with the French actress in a good 
cause recently. 

Nitz became the first contributor 
to Toledo's Theatre Appreciation 
Fund by turning over the proceeds 
from an engagement of a Bardot 
film. He opened the doors of his 
Plaza Art Theatre to the public 
without admission charge, and dur- 
ing each performance of the run he 
passed the hat for contributions. He 
and the Toledo Summer Theatre 
Associates ran newspaper advertise- 


ments during the engagement, calling 
at Pasadena Play ouse attention to the fact that Miss 


Bardot was “giving everything for 


Hinay, 


America’s foremost College of Theatre Arts located in the the Toledo Theatre Appreciation 
entertainment center of the World. Fund. See B. at her Best! (For 


TALENT FINDER COURSE : Culture).” In short, a man could 


walk into the theatre with head 
held high; this was one time when 
sex and self-righteousness went hand 
in hand. 

The idea behind the promotion was 
twofold —to advance the cause of 
the Toledo Summer Theatre (whose 
tickets were on sale at the Plaza 
Art during the film showings) and 
to create a fund that its sponsors 
hope will serve to educate the public 
in the appreciation of professional 
theatre in general. The first step 
in the education process was bring- 
ing a team of New York actors to 
Toledo in April, to perform, free 
of charge, before clubs and schools 
in the area. In time, the sponsors 
believe, professional theatre in the 
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city will become self-supporting be- | 


cause there will be sufficient demand 
for it. 


Brigitte was the come-on, but if | 


Shakespeare, Shaw, Milne and Wilde 
all goes well, Toledoans will have 
for the main course. 


The Mysterious West 

One of theatre’s recent contribu- 
tions to the films 
known as The Disenchanted, 


tization of Mr. 


will produce the screen version of 
the Broadway hit, and we note that 
Jason Robards, Jr. and Montgomery 
Clift have been mentioned as pos- 
sible choices for the role of Manley 
Halliday, created on the stage by 
Robards. 
a revolutionary step for Hollywood 
to pick the man who has reaped 
a bushel of awards in the stage 
assignment, we realize, but we are 
entitled to our hopes. We also note 


that the actresses being mentioned | 
for the role of Manley’s wife include | 


Kim Novak and Natalie Wood. 


Nothing revolutionary there, but we | 
are passing the word along especially | 
the Harvard 


for the editors of 
Lampoon — to file and remember. 


Things Are Tough All Over 

As if the movies did not have 
enough difficulties in this country, 
things have been going awry in Paris 
and Moscow. In the former, taxicab 
drivers went on a twenty-four-hour 
strike in March, and though the real 
issues were, as usual, more money 
and lower taxes, the men also were 
outspoken on the subject of gangster 
films in which hackmen are as- 
saulted. Since World War II, the 
press accounts stated, 287 Parisian 
drivers have been attacked, and six- 
teen have been killed; and the 
attacks, the strikers said, were 
partly the result of such movies, 
which give customers bad ideas. The 
pictures should be censored, they 
added. 

At about the same time in Moscow, 
the film industry was getting its 
lumps from the poet-composer Mik- 
hail Matusovsky —though Soviet 
television actually was his primary 
target. He accused the television 
people of showing two films, Car- 
nival Night and Spring, “more times 
than Sputnik IJI has made revolu- 
tions around the earth.” At the time 
of his statement, the revolutions 
figure was 4,258. 


No Laughing Matter 

If television officials in this coun- 
try think they have trouble, they 
should consider the case of their 
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is a property | 
the | 
Budd Schulberg-Harvey Breit drama- | 
Schulberg’s novel. | 
Ray Stark has announced that he | 


It would be something of | 
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continuail making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

stumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera 
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Russian counterparts. The anvil 
chorus there has been growing in 
intensity. Not so long ago, we recall, 
Nikolai Mikhailov, the Minister of 
Culture, told American television 
audiences that new ballets and good 
television comedies are in very short 
supply in his country. “We have not 
learned to make many good comedies 
and we are criticized very justly by 
the audiences for that,” he said. But 
something is being done about it, 
you may be sure; the government 
has established a special studio to 
deal with the problem. “We have 
become convinced,” he said, “that to 
make good comedies the approach 
must be very serious.” 

We'll wager it’s serious from the 
standpoint of Soviet makers of those 
comedies. You can’t buy an ad in 
Pravda to answer your critics over 
there. 


The alliance of Russian dance and 
Madison Square Garden continues to 
grow. Like the Moiseyev troupe last 
year, the Bolshoi Ballet began its 
New York engagement at the Metro- 
politan Opera House and finished it 
in the more spacious precincts of 
the arena on Eighth Avenue. Well, 
in Philadelphia a wrestling promoter 
doubles as an operatic impresario. 
And amid all the talk of a theatre 
shortage, there are quite a few un- 
used baseball parks on the East 
coast. 


Why TV Equals WS 


We are indebted to Merle S. Jones 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem for reducing Shakespeare and 
television to a common denominator. 
Apparently nettled by the charge 
that many TV shows bear down 
heavily on crime, Jones admitted 
that one program on his network 
featured six murders and a suicide. 
And, he added, “We were delighted 
to share the guilt with the author 
of Hamlet.” 


Theatre Party 


Apropos of actors who take their 
work seriously, there is the case of 
Charles Laughton. Recently, during 
a London performance of The Party, 
which brought him back to the West 
End after a lengthy absence, Laugh- 
ton had the curtain brought down 
during the final scene when a drunk 
in the audience began shouting. Fac- 
ing the malefactor, the actor de- 
clared from the stage (and we can 
almost hear him say it): “We will 
have that troublesome fellow out.” 

And what does Laughton play in 
this play? Why, a drunken father. 
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Duet 


The ingenuity of theatre people is 
something we never tire of talking 
about, and one recent example of it 
clearly indicates that handcuffs do 
not necessarily make a prisoner of 
a performing actor, any more than 


_ iron bars constitute a prison for the 


man with internal resources. 

Several weeks ago, during a per- 
formance of She Shall Have Music 
(the musical version of The Country 
Wife) at the off-Broadway 4ist 
Street Theatre in New York, Honey 
Sanders (Mother Catchall) and Ron- 
ald Long (Mr. Pinchwife) were 
handcuffed together, in accordance 
with the script. Unfortunately the 
property man could not locate the 
key that would have freed them at 
the appropriate moment, and so Miss 
Sanders and Mr. Long spent the rest 
of that evening in tandem, so to 
speak, performing at one side of the 
stage. While one spoke lines, the 
other remained nearby in the wing. 
It took assistance from the police to 
set the situation right, after the cur- 
tain had gone down for the last time. 

The cuffs wouldn’t come off, but 
the show did go on. 


Radio-active 


Our research into the scientific as- 
pects of theatre has been aided still 
further by Greg Weaver, a subscrib- 
er who lives in Allentown, Pennsy]- 
vania. In his haste to prepare a 
much-appreciated report for us, he 
headed it merely “Tuesday.” Here is 
what he wrote: 

“A very unusual event happened 
to our Civic Little Theatre in our 
last play, Middle of the Night. Short- 
ly after the opening of the play the 
leading man’s father died, so he 
couldn’t appear for the rest of the 
engagement. Since we had no stand- 
in performer, we had to find someone 
suitable for the part. We chose Al 
Jefferis, who is one of our best ac- 
tors, for the part. He took over the 
lead in this manner: Western Elec- 
tric of Allentown rigged up a device 
which looked like a hearing aid. It 
was a transistor radio with an ear 
plug. His lines were broadcast to him 
by the prompter, off stage. The de- 
vice looked very natural because he 
played an elderly man in the play. 
A wire was strung in the flies, which 
was used as an antenna. The funny 
part about it all was that sometimes 
he picked up ham operators and 
music. On top of it all he had to 
unscramble the lines from the music. 

“T hope this is clear to you, for I 
am only thirteen years old and am 
very interested in theatre, but I am 
not a writer.” 
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Drama—and a Musical—Down 
Under 


(continued from page 70) 


The trust is co-operating with Peter 
Scriven Productions in presenting 
unusual puppet shows. The interna- 
tional success of Summer of the Sev- 
enteenth Doll is probably responsible 
for the spread of playwriting 
throughout Australia, and an organ- 
ized effort is being made to find 
stageworthy specimens through play 
competitions. 

Next season a permanent group of 
eight or nine players will be selected 
as the nucleus cf the Australian 
Drama Company, and the trust hopes 
to organize a similar group later for 
the opera troupe. In February a Na- 
tional Institute of Dramatic Art was 
scheduled to begin its first term in 
Sydney, under the joint auspices of 
New South Wales University and the 
trust, and in association with the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission; 
in prospect was a two-year course 
of theatre instruction, the first con- 
nected with any Australian univer- 
sity. 

The Australian Elizabethan Thea- 
tre Trust has its share of problems. 
Trained leadership has not been read- 
ily available, and generally has been 
sought in England; note, for ex- 
ample, Hugh Hunt, executive direc- 
tor of the trust, and Elsie Beyer, 
general manager of the drama com- 
pany. In early productions, well- 
known stars were imported from 
England. Young Australians are 
gradually taking important roles and 
responsible positions, but more of 
them with sufficient training are 
needed in all branches of theatre. 
The federal and state subsidies pro- 
vide some of the funds needed, but 
they do not meet all expenses, to say 
the least, and may not be granted 
perpetually. Continuing donations 
from individuals and, in particular, 
box-office receipts must provide the 
needed cash. Experienced audiences 
must be developed; the many activi- 
ties of the trust, including tours of 
schools, should help in that regard. 
And in some quarters there is still 
a provincial suspicion that an art 
product, to be good, must come from 
another continent. That suspicion the 
trust hopes, and expects, to allay. 

Australia is a new country, but in 
the arts, as in commerce and world 
affairs, she will have an increasingly 
important role to play. The Eliza- 
bethan Theatre Trust has done much 
to vitalize that role. Encouragement 
of the Australian playwright has 
been one of its most notable contri- 
butions. The response to Curly on the 
Rack, The Shifting Heart and Sum- 
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assistance 
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announces 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work 
which Vera Soloviova gave me when I 
studied with her has been constantly 
with me, and I shall always be deeply 
indebted to a 


Vincent J. Donehue, director 
“Sunrise at Campobelilo"' 


Professional Training 
for 
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mer of the Seventeenth Doll has been 
healthy and encouraging. And Lola 
Montez? Well, Lola is a lady worth 
meeting. 

END 


LETTERS 


DEAR SIR: 


Each month during the nine years I 
have been acting and directing in Lon- 
don, my wife, Estelle Winwood, sends me 
THEATRE ARTS. I was surprised and 
pleased to see the article on the history 
of the Drama Season at the University 
of Michigan. I was rather more surprised 
than pleased to note that no mention 
was made of the fact that the entire idea 
and ideal of the Ann Arbor season was 
founded and for eight years directed by 
me. I believe I may claim that the pat- 
tern set in those years has had an endur- 
ing effect on its success. Incidentally, it 
was my mother, Mrs. Mary Henderson, 
who interested Gordon Mendelssohn in 
contributing the funds for the theatre in 
which the festival is housed. 


ROBERT HENDERSON 
London, England 


I read William Inge’s statement on 
the “playwright’s mission,” and I’ve been 
brooding about it ever since. If would-be 
playwrights were to follow his implied 
advice, they might become prosperous 
servants of the entertainment industry, 
but their value to society and to them- 
selves would diminish so drastically as to 
cease almost altogether. It may not be 
“safe” for them to think they have a 
mission, but if they would not die before 
they are born, they had better retain a 
sense of it. Far from being afraid to 
preach at us, rant at us and argue with 
us, they will have to do all three with a 
fiercer passion and a more devastating 
eloquence than their predecessors. If they 
would preserve the loyalties of the faith- 
ful and gain new adherents, they had 
better not listen to the siren song of Mr. 
Inge. It goes without saying that the 
stage is a special pulpit, and the play- 
wright a very special preacher in a uni- 
versal church, which is the theatre, for 
a universal congregation, which is the 
audience. 


EUGENE J. HOCHMAN 
Toledo, Ohio 


I was glad to see your article on sym- 
phonic drama in the Southeast. But why, 
when anything is written on this new 
theatre movement, is it always concerned 
with Paul Green? Dr. Green did orig- 
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S. N. Behrman 
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Tennessee Williams 
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Girl on the Via Ripening, Heloise; 
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inate symphonic drama and has some 
successful and moving works in produc- 
tion. However, everyone seems to over- 
look the work of Kermit Hunter. In my 
opinion, his Thy Kingdom Come is the 
one drama most perfectly adapted to the 
symphonic medium. 


CHARLES V. STONE 
Roanoke, Virginia 


The Shakespeare Association of Amer- 
ica compiles each year a list of Shake- 
spearean productions in this country and 
abroad for publication in The Shake- 
speare Quarterly. I would appreciate it 
if those groups who have not done so 
would send us a program, giving per- 
formance dates, production notes and, if 
available, a glossy stage photograph of 
any plays by Shakespeare presented be- 
tween October 1, 1957, and October 1, 
1958. 


MARY C. HYDE 

Shakespeare Association of America 
61 Broadway 

New York, New York 


It was a thrill to find Ida Kruse 
McFarlane mentioned in the article 
“Show Biz Makes Good Biz.” Mrs. 
McFarlane was my major professor (Uni- 
versity of Denver). She was my first 
great inspiration; life without her could 
not have been the same. 


FLORENCE COLBY BATTRAM 
Oakland, California 


The Musical Life by Irving Kolodin. 
Observations on program-making, 
child prodigies, chamber music, Tos- 
canini’s last broadcast, what hap- 
pens to operatic characters after the 
final curtain, and other entertaining 
essays, by the music editor of the 
Saturday Review. Indexed. (Knopf, 
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Bring ate arts into ) your own home.. 
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7 Any one of these 


he beautiful volumes pictured above are recent selections offered 
to members of THE SEVEN ArTS Book Society at prices far below 
retail. Each is beautifully bound and printed, authoritative in its field. 


As an introduction to membership in the Society, we urge you to take 
your choice of these outstanding books for only $5.00, a fraction of 
their value. As a member you will receive each monthly issue of the 
beautifully illustrated Seven Arts News, containing a review of the 
forthcoming selection and a list of the many fine books available to 
members... all at special low membership prices. 


Now you can fill your home with the finest books on the arts, volumes 
which are certain to hold a prominent place in your library and be a 
source of pride and enjoyment to you and your family. 


THE MOVIES. By Richard Griffith and Arthur Mayer 

n cooperation with the Museum of Modern Art 

456 pages, over 1500 photographs, 9” x 12”. A of Van Gogh's special vision of reality. 

huge and enthralling pictorial history showing Published at $15.00 

hg _ one, ot Soeey 515.00 5 BRUEGHEL. Edited and with an introduction by 
; : Gustav Gluck. 82 plates in full color, 143 pages, 

MASTERS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE. By John 


: 1142” x 14”. Peter Brueghel the Elder was one of 
Peter. 232 photographs, 230 pages, 942” x 12%”, the greatest and most original artists of all time. 
18 illustrations in text. Bibliography, indexes. A 


portraits of the humble people he loved. Brilliant 
commentary on each of the plates and analysis 


collection of vivid reproductions of the finest 
structures conceived by more than 60 of the 
world’s best known architects: Sullivan, Wright, 
Le Corbusier, Van der Rohe and more than 60 
others. Published at $15.00 


MASTERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Edited, with an In- 
troduction by Beaumont and Nancy Newhall. 192 
pages, 934” x 1144”; more than 150 Black-and- 
white photograps; individual biographies, tech- 
nical data and Index. The work of the foremost 
masters of the camera is here presented for the 
first time in a single volume. Published at $12.50 
VAN GOGH. Text by Meyer Shapiro. 50 full-page 
reproductions in color, 20 monochrome illustra- 
tions, 132 pages, 9%” x 13”. An unmatched 
gallery of Van Gogh's greatest paintings: haunt- 
ing self-portraits, restless fields and landscapes, 


In this superb volume, the laughter and sorrow 


of man, his simple pleasures and sublime beliefs | 


have all been reproduced in the wonderful detail 
of Brueghel’s originals. Published at $20.00 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. Edited 
and with an introduction by Edward MacCurdy. 
In two volumes. A magnificent record of the re- 
flections of Leonardo: in philosophy, science, art, 
invention, in Life itself, the first manifestations 
of the speculative mind of Modern Man. 
Published at $10.00 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. 50 superb color plates, 150 
pages, text by Douglas Cooper. Here in all its 
color and excitement is the life of Count Henri 
de Toulouse-Lautrec. With fantastic skill and a 
passion for frankness and truth, he set down for 
all time the excitement of Montmartre. 
Published at $15.00 
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The Seven Arts Beok Society, Inc. 
c/o Theatre Arts Magazine, 
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indicated by encircling the appropriate 
number at the right. I am to receive 
Free the monthly Seven Arts News. I 
agree to buy as few as 4 additional books 
from the more than 100 titles offered 
during the course of a year. I may resign 
without any obligation after buying my 
fourth book. 
Note: Save the cost of postage and 
handling of your introductory offer by 
enclosing check or money order. 
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offers you BOTH these valuabie sets 


for only *5.00 with membership... 


Because these lifetime books are typical of the kind of 


selections members of 
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The combined retail price of these two Begin membership with any of these outstanding books 
valuable library sets is $33.75, but you 

may receive them both for only $5.00 with 
your first Book Find Club selection 

Look at the books listed in the coupon 
to the right—all Book Find Club selections. 
Isn't it altogether likely that you will want 
to choose at least five more such books 
during the next year —at savings up to 
50% —from the more than 100 selections 
and alternates that will be available to 
you as a member? 

And remember — after every fourth 
selection you buy, you receive a valuable 
bonus book without charge, of the same 
high quality as your selections. Begin your 
membership today. Discover for yourself 
the advantages of using the Book Find 
Club to choose the books you really want 


to read and to keep for your permanent 
library. 


C) A History of Sexual Customs by Dr. Richard Lewin- C) 3.8. by Archibald MacLeish and Brave New World 
sohn. Pub. at $5.95; members’ price $4.50 Revisited by Aldous Huxley. Combined pub. price 
A History of Western Morals by Crane Brinton $6.50; members’ price (for both books) $4.50 
Pub. at $7.50; members’ price $4.50 C) The Affluent Seciety by John Kenneth Galbraith. 
~] The Coming of the New Deal by Arthur M. Schies- Pub. at $5.00; members’ price $3.50 
inger, Jr. Pub. at $6.75; members’ price $4.75 ] The Loom of History by Herbert J. Muller. Pub. at 
[] America as a Civilization by Max Lerner. Pub. at $7.50; members’ price $4.75 
$10.00; members’ price $4.95 () The Greek Myths by Robert Graves. Pub. at $5.00; 
The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel by Nikos Kazantzakis members’ price $3.75 
Pub. at $10.00; members’ price $5.95 () Attorney for the Damned by Clarence Darrow. Pub 
The Most of S$. J. Perelman by S. J. Perelman _ at $6.50; members’ price $3.95 


Pub. at $5.95; members’ price $3.95 ] Selected Plays of Sean O’Casey. Members’ price $5 
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THE BOOK FIND CLUB, c/o Theatre Art 





s Magazine, 205 W. 45th St N.Y ¢ 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and send me The Great Ages of Western 
Philosophy and A History of Civilization for only $5.00 (plus postage and handling) with my first selection 
(checked above). I agree to buy at least five additional selections—or alternates—in the next twelve months, 
with the understanding that I am to receive a free bonus book after my fourth purchase. I am to receive 
each month without charge the Book Find News containing an authoritative review of the forthcoming 
selection and descriptions of all other books available to me at special members’ prices. This will enable 
me to make my own choice: if I do not want the selection announced I can return your form saying “send 
me nothing” or use it to order another book from the more than 100 current choice titles offered. I may 
cancel my membership at any time after purchasing the five additional selections or alternates 
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